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A BOOK 


The Dog, 

BY EDITH CARRINGTON. 
Miss CaRRINGTON is well known for het many 
charming works on animal life. She has never 
done anything more attractive than this pretty 
little book. It is published at a nominal sum 
by the Humanitarian League, and 
contains eighteen illustrations (any 
one of which alone is worth tha price 
of the little volume) by that delightful 
artist, Mr. A. Carruthers Gould. 

The object in view, cf course, is to 
arouse sympathy with the most intel- 
Jigent, and taken altogether the most 
lovable, member of the four-footed 
tribes. Dog lovers will not think the 
eloquent eulogy with which the follow- 
ing patsage ends at all excessive :— 


“In the middle of a great town rear 
which I live there is a certain bridge 
spanning the muddy mouth of a river 
up which the tide daily runs. It isa 
dangerous place, for tribes of small 
phildren are fond of climbing upon the 
rails of the bridge, from which they 
sometimes fall. It is a very common 
thing to see a crowd collected there, 
and this-is generally a token of some 
such accident. One day a large mass of 
people were on the bridge eagerly looking down 
into the stream as it hurried along ; something —a 
bundle, or was it a baby ?—was floating beneath. 
It was achild. Bravely battling his way to the 
bank, with the clothes of tho little fellow tirmly 
grasped between his teeth, and cleverly 
steering himself so as to let the strong 
current help him, was a dog. He was 
paddling his way to the bank, and the 
people watched, pale and breathless, 
for fear his strength and courage should 
be exhausted before he reached dry 
land with his precious burden. ‘Run 
for the Humane Society's life-hook !’ 
cries somebody. Then silence reigns 
again till broken by a burst of shouts 
and cheers, ‘That’s right, haul up!’ 
and the dog, after giving a good- 
natured glance at his rescued charge— 
now handed over to ready human hands 
—indulges in a couple of shakes, and 
trots unconcernedly off. But a few 
days later there was again a mob of 
men and boys on the same bridge. 
What was interesting them so much now ” 
Another child? No, fighting for dear life in 
the swollen torrent below was a dog. Give 

im a chance for his life, lada! Spare those 
cruel stones! See, his strength is almost gone— 
that last blow hit him hard. The people laugh 
and jeer—surely not at that same dog that saved 
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the child’s life here at the peril of his own last 


week ? I hope not! There is a yeli of glee—a 
mocking laugh as, at last, after a last vain effort, 
the dumb heart breaks, gives it up. Nobody says 
now, ‘ Where is the life-hook ?’ The creature 
sinks—the sport is over, ths waters close over its 
head, and the cluster of sightseers disperse, whist- 
ling and joking together. Not one among them 


has thought it worth while to stir a finger to 
save the dog, which would, without thinking 
twice, have saved any one of them. 


‘“‘ Though this incident, sad but true, puts the 
case very strongly, is it altogether unsuggestive 
of the position morally adopted by most men 
towards the dog? Do we not look on him 
as utterly apart from ourselves, a being shut 


“ GROPPED AND UNCROPPED.” 


out, meant to serve us to the utmost, and, with it himself. 


‘SHE TAKES NO NOTICE OF OTHER DOGS WHILE RESPONSIBLE,” 


gg meres, a One Penny Weekly. 


“ Now, there is a simple manner of changing 
this state of things, and only one; which is to 
believe that under the dog's coat, whether smooth 
or shaggy, and looking out of his honest eyes, 
there is a soul, with longings, wants, cares, and 
emotions not so entirely unlike our own but 
that we may guess at them. And is such a view 
unreasonable! The dog is like us in feeling 
pain, sorrow, pride, envy, jealousy, responsi- 
bility, fear, dread, and revenge. He is superior 
to us in faithfulness, devotion, aud unselfishness. 
He is wiser than we by dint of some 
strange instincts, such as those which 
enable him to find bis way or track 
other creatures, performing exploits 
which seem miraculous, by means of bis 
sense of emell ; also he measures time 
without a watch or clock, knows when 
he is dying or about to be killed, and, 
as Jesse remarks, ‘ when dying takes a 
Jast farewell,’ showing affection supreme 
at the last moment ot existence. It may 
be truly said of him, ‘Much waters 
cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drowa it.” 

Tho book is full of good stories, 
some of which require a rather extreme 
degree of faith. Mr. Gould’s humorous 
drawing (see next page) annexed to one 
little yarn makes us wonder if he did 
not read the story with a smile. 


“If there is & young and an old 
dog in the same house, the elder sage 
will prove a capital tutor for the young- 
ster. A shrewd old spaniel in our 
family used to teach all the puppies intro- 
duced to him everything that he knew; the 
little dogs seemed to Jearn how to shake hands, 
etc., more quickly from him than from me! 
The worst of it was that he sov// teach them to 
swim; and, as a cold plunge is not 
always good for puppies, this was a 
mistake.” 


Here is a little tale that is in every 
detail true to doggy nature : 


“A dog I once reared from puppy- 
hood myself would for years persis- 
tently refuse to touch raw meat. It 
given a piece he would drop it out of 
his mouth with a diszusted look, smell 
it, and poke it about on the ground 
with his nose, in an inquisitive sort of 
way, standing over the gift as if he 
knew it to be property, doubtless of 
value to other dogs, but of a kind that 
was useless to him. He would not 
allow any friend to have it, though he 
did not know exactly what to do 
I am sorry to say that a 


‘to be trodden underfoot; a creature bound to frieudly butcher's wife in the village, who re- 
| us, while we are in no sort bound to any duty | fused to believe that any dog in the world 


‘towards him? 
| we should not, when we wish to describe a life of 
| injustice, ill-usage, and wrong, fiad a proverb 
‘ready which sums it up as being ‘a dog's life.’ 

We say ‘It is not weather to turn a dog out in,’ 
i 6 He was treated like a dog’; we speak of « ‘dog’s 


That is the rule, otherwise | would decline raw meat, 
| herself of the reality of this dog’s abstinence, 


after convincing 
contrived, by a long course of temptation, to 
overcome his scruples. He ended by enjoying 
raw meat very much indeed, and used to set off 
to the butcher’s with a bit of biscuit in his 


| wages’ when we want to say ‘more kicks than | mouth every morning. This he would lay down 


. haltpence !’ 


at the woman's feet and gaze into her face. She 


y 
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gave him a piece of meat instead of it. I have 
never kaown why or how this dog arrived at the 
itch of sense required in order to buy with his 
iscuit something he liked better. His ideas of a 


commercial transaction, however, were misty, for | 


he always expected to have the biscuit to carry 
away after eating the meat.” 


The book is not, however, by any means 
entirely made up of little stories. There is a 
great deal of practical advice about the manage- 
ment of dogs, from which we will extract a 

ion :— 

“In feeding him, the fact that he is partly, 
though not wholly, a flesh-eating animal ought 
to be taken into account. His diet need not by 
any means be entirely or even largely com 
of flesh. . . . But the wild beasts from which the 
ve oy derived are not exclusive flesh-saters. The 
j is fond to a degree of fruit, maize, and 
sugat-cane. Wolves will also eat other foods 
besides flesh. If these creatures in a state of 
nature are not entirely carnivorous, it is plain 
that theie descendant, the dog, leading an 
artificial life, with far less exercise and privation 
to endure, will thrive on and be the better for a 
less stimulating diet. For this reason, raw meat 
should be banished entirely from his meals, and 
cooked meats substitu’ This will 
be no hardship if the dog is from birth 
never allowed to taste it. 

‘“When meat is bought for d 
Scogclesy ahonldl be cevowiad, is 
heating ; bullock’s liver is good, given 
about twice a week. The meat should 
always be lean, and as coarse as pos- 
sible. Cat’s meat is very bad. The 
shin or cheek of an ox, eee unch, 
or sbin of beef boiled, the broth saved 
and rice boiled in it, are all useful. The 
meal ought, in the opinion of most 
great authorities, to consist of one- 
third meat, one-third vegetables, and 
one-third farinaceous food. Oatmeal 
porridge is good for dogs, but all will 
not eat it. It is a good rule to give as 
much of other food, and as little of meat 
as possible, when the dog is robust ; and 
should he become weak, or lose appetite, 
to increase the meat. Dog biscuit as 
an entire diet is very bad. It should 
be given only as a change or as a hold- 
fast for the dog when he must, for any 
reason, go for a long time without his 
proper meals, With regard to the 
amount of food given at a meal, and 
as to whether the dog should be fed 


once a day or twice, these vexed 
: agen d an easy answer, All 
ogs are not alike, any more than are 


all men; for some dogs it is best to 
divide the meal, for others not. But, 


in any case, the dog ought to have, Kat 


once in twenty-four hours, as much as 

he will eat. In order to make sure that 

he nee enough, and not too much, his meal should 
be placed before him, and left there until he seems 
satisfied. He will then saunter away when he has 
had sufficient. But it should not remain within 
his reach, lest he should go back after a time 
and take a second and unnecessary course. 

“Tt is as cruel to overfeed as to underfeed a 
dog; perhaps more so. By no means ou ht 
sugar, cakes, and pane be given to dogs all day 
long. This habit makes them ill, and prevents 
them from ever having a really healthy appetite. 
A first-rate bed, the model bedding for a dog, is 
straw; but he ought to have enough of it to 
bury himself in. One of the most famous living 
‘ vets.’ of the day told me that no dog, even the 
most delicate, could be better and mora whole- 
somely housed than in a stable, or kennel, filled 
with straw.” 


We have quoted enough from this bright and 
practical little volume to induce all our readers 
who desire to promote the love of animals to 
obtain it for distribution, for which its absurd 
price of twopence renders it available. We are 
glad to learn that Miss Carrington, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Ernest Bell, is preparing some 
school Readers on this subject. 

[We are indebted to the Humanitarian 
League for the use of the pictures. ] 
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CONGRESS OF WOMEN 
WORKERS. 


TUESDAY. 
Ox Tuesday the Congress was opened by an 
eloquent address of welcome to the delegates 
and members from Lady Laura Ridding. This 
was followed by a paper on 

TecHNicaAL EpucaTION UNDER COUNTY 

CouNCcILs, 
by Miss Pycroft, who said that classes are held 
in different districts in cookery, needlework and 
dressmaking, laundry work, housewifery, hygiene, 
ick nursing, and ambulance. In tho country 
districts dairy work must be added to this list. 

The same subject was dealt with by Mics 
Florence Baddeley, who said that cookery was 
the most important subject taught. She con- 
tinued as follows :— 

‘¢ T cannot speak too much or urge too strongly 
the necessity of a change of living, especially 
among the working classes. There seems an 
absolute want of knowledge among the women 
and girls of our land of the primary laws of 
health and hygiene, and the necessity of good 
wholesome well-cooked food for the maintenance 
of bodily and mental well-being. Whit has 
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been said about the diet of the workman might 
be further amplified by insisting on better con- 
ditions of domestic life generally. It is only 
through the classes given under the County 
Council we can combat this evil, and the 
necessity for them is shown by the way they are 
spreading. But they require careful investiga- 
tion and planning to touch the want they are 
meant to supply. So difficult is it to obtain 
this end that I am not afraid of saying that the 
goal we aim at will not be reached uring the 
lives of this generation, nor even perhaps that of 
their children, but the future holds fair promise. 
These scholarships, given by tho County Councils, 
are meant to supplement the education the girls 
receive at the elementary schools, and oppor- 
tunities for further instruction are being pro- 
vided. In the meantime, Gloucestershire and 
Norfolk are offering scholarships for girls from 


fourteen to eighteen years of age, which entitle | 


them to three months’ training in domestic sub- 
jects, Gloucestershire requiring fee of 2s.a 
week from the parents. Somersetshire has 
followed suit, and, having no central school, 
sends its girls to Gloucester ; and Worcestershire 
hopes to do the same at the New Year. I have 
spoken at some length on the subject of cookery, 
as it is the most important in the making of the 
home; but there are other subjects come under 
the head of County Council Domestic Economy 
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Classes. This brings me to a very serious diffi- 
culty with regard to these classes, the difficulty 
of getting teachers who thoroughly p the 
surroundings and circumstances of the people 
they are trying to instruct and educate. No one 
knows till they try how difficult it is to talk and 
use the hands deftly and quickly at the same 
time; this is where elementary teachers fail as 
technical instructors. I think it is only when 
a teacher stands face to face with her audience 
she realises the magnitude of the task she has 
undertaken, and it is well if she grasps it then. 
Perhaps I cannot do better than finish by quot- 
ing a few words from Mr. Ruskin’s ‘ Ethics of 
the Dust’: ‘What does cookiog mean? It 
means the knowl: of Medea, and of Circe, 
and of Calypso, and of Helen, and of Rebekah, 
and of the Queen of Sheba. It means know- 
ledge of all herbs and fruits, and balms and 
spices, and of all that is healing and sweet in 
fields and groves, and savoury in meat ; it means 
carefulness, and inventiveness, and watchful- 
ness, aud willingness, and readiness of appliance ; 
it means the economy of your great-grand- 
mothers and the science of modern chemists ; it 
means much tasting and no wasting ; it means 
English thoroughness, French art, and Arabian 
hospitality ; it means, in fine, you are to be 

ectly and always “‘ladies,” ‘‘loaf- 


_ givers,” and as such you are to see im- 


peratively that everybody has some- 

thing pretty to put on, and so you are 

to see, yet more imper atively, that 

everybody has something nice to ea ue 
In the afternoon the subject was 


LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS ON 
Women’s WorRK. 


Mrs. Sidney Webb, in favour of such 
laws, argued thus : “The hours of work 
must either be left to the autocratic 
decision of the employer, or be settled 
by collective i 


yyy 
Z tion of some kind 
or another, to which every workman is 
compelled to conform. The only 
alternative to their decision by the 
employer is their settlement by some 
general rule, in which the workmen’s 
own representatives can have a say. 
These general rules may be made in 
two different ways. The conditions of 
work may be settled in conference 
between the representatives of the 
employers and the representatives of 
the organised workmen ; both sides, of 
course, acting through their expert 
salaried officials. This is the method 
of collective bargaining—or, in short, 
trade unionism. On the other hand, 
the whole community may 
have a voice in questions which affect 
the health and industrial efficiency of 
the race. Then we get expert investiga- 
tions as to the proper conditions which 
are embodied in Jaws binding on 
all. This is the method of factory legisla- 
tion. Now, it is important for us to be clear 
upon one essential fact, namely, ; that both 
methods are equally inconsistent with the #0- 
called personal liberty of the individual work- 
man to make his own ain. The one method 
of over-riding the individual will is best for 
certain matters, and the other method more ex- 
pedient in regard to other matters—rates of 
wages, for instance, being best fixed by collective 
bargaining ; sanitation, safety, and “li of 
overwork being best secured by leg enactment. 
Miss Goold ably led in favour of individual 
liberty. She said her own experienc? h 
taught her how easy it was to evade the Factory 
Acts. Miss Goold first dealt with the question 
of home work. “ Englishmen were accustomed t¢ 
boast that ‘every man’s house 18 his castle, 
but it was evidently meant that this should not 
apply to women. Women and children might 
starve, but they must not work except when 
allowed by law. Again, there was terrible injus- 
tice in thus legislating for the poorest and most 
helpless portion of the community when it was 
remembered that those women who earned their 
living by intellectual exertion might work nig i 
‘and day if they liked. Women workers did a 
object to overtime, but to non-payment for over 
time ; this was an obvious injustice. There was 
no doubt that legislation curtailing women 8 
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liberty had been pressed on by the trades 
unions. They ho driving women out of 
the labour market to raise their own wages.” 

In the evening Mrs. Fawoett’s paper (printed 
in our last week) on ‘‘ Women’s Suffrage” 


was delivered. 
WEDNESDAY. 

The morning meeting on Wednesday was 
devoted to work in village it, Temperance 
work was spoken of by Miss Hanna (Dublin), 
Mrs. Palmer, and Lady Battersea, the last named 
laying stress upon the necessity for some im- 
provement in the ape literature. Some 
of it was foolish and dull, and might almost be 
said to have the power of creating a disgust of 
the very cause they were striving to further. 
However, changes for the better could be seen 
even in this direction, and the literature was 
increasing not van § in quantity but in quality. 
What was wan’ was a less narrow, a less 
bigoted, less sectarian, and more humane aspect 
of the B eanetee Lady Battersea considered that 
the real panacea for drink was not Local Option, 
or any other legislative measure, but self-denial ; 
and . Palmer stated that the Church of 
England Temperance Society admitted not only 
total abstainers as members, but those who used 
stimulants in moderation. Mrs. Wodehouse, of 
Gotham, then read the charmingly written and 


practical paper that we print this week. 
“ Rural District Nursing ” produced a hot dis- 


cussion, Mrs. Edward Clements and Lady Baker 
have organised committees and districts, and 
engaged such nurses as could be had for the sum 
available. The nurses received but a six months’ 

ining, and Mrs. Dacre Craven, Miss Wood, 
and others protested against any nurse practis- 
ing without a three years’ training, and advo- 
cated State aid where local funds were wanting. 
The names of ten would-be speakers were still 
before Lady Laura Ridding when the meeting 
adjourned. 

n the afternoon the difficulties of guardians 
in placing out girls in service were discussed, 
and afterwards “Some Problems of Outdoor 
Relief.” Mrs. Calverley, a lady guardian, spoke 
strongly against outdoor relief, and maintained 
that poor laws and charity were not to be con- 
founded. The other lady guardians who spoke 
took the same view of the matter, but Mrs. Amie 
Hicks, who claimed to represent the working 
classes, maintained that they had a right to be 
supported out of the rates. 

n the evening a meeting for young women in 
business was held, Lady Laura Ridding pre- 
siding, and Lady Frederick Cavendish and Miss 
Clifford giving addresses. Papers on the 

PrEsENT Position OF WoMEN’s EDUCATION 


were read in the large hall. Mrs. Henry Sidgwick 
dealt with ‘“‘The Prospects of the Teaching 
Profession for Women,” under the two aspects 
of the comfort and emoluments of the teachers. 
Thirty years ago, the Schools Inquiry Commission 
gave a deplorable account of the teaching in 
girls’ schools, but since then women teachers had 
received special training for their work, and had 
organised themselves into associations of various 
kinds. Mrs. Sidgwick recommended a system of 
apprenticeship in good schools. Formerly, 
women only took up teaching until they were 
married, now they adopted it as a serious pro- 
fession, looking forward to marriage only as a 
thing that might come to a woman. The pros- 
pects of the profession from the personal side 
were considered from three points of view—the 
society point of view, the pecuniary point of 
view, and the question of the number of 
openings and the demand for teachers. As 
regarded society, undoubtedly the secondary 
teacher was in a better position than formerly, 
and she had a social place formerly denied to 
her. A serious question to be faced was pro- 
vision for old age. The demand was now for 
young teachers, and many experienced women 
were thrown out of work in middle life. No 
woman should enter the profession without, if 
possible, making provision for retirement at 
fifty-five at the latest. The field of girl educa- 
tion which most needed filling was the inter- 
mediate school for girls who could not afford to 
stay at school later than sixteen. Mrs. Sidgwick 
expressed herself in favour of mixed schools, and 
saw no reason why women should not be prin- 
cipals of such schools if as capable as men to fill 
the post. Mrs. Alfred Booth, of Liverpool, 
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brought a serious indictment against High School 
training—lack of attention that was paid to 
manners, or rather the want of charm that 
distinguished High School pupils. They were 
not half so charming as their mothers. She, as 
a girl, was taught that her first duty was to be 
charming to all, from the servants upwards. 
Miss Jones characterised this as the age of 
obedient parents. Want of order, unhandiness, 
no common sense, were amongst some of the 
charges that were brought against the unfor- 
tunate High School girls. A great many interest- 
ing speeches were made on the questions, and, so 
far as could be gathered from the mass of infor- 
mation that was given, in the teaching profession 
there is a market for those who show special 
capabilities for the work. 


THURSDAY. 

In the afternoon four papers were read—one 
‘¢The Amendment of the Criminal Law,” by 
Mrs. Percy Bunting, of London ; the second, on 
asimilar subject, by Miss Philip, of Birmingham, 
the discussion ing introduced by Mrs. 
Hallowes ; and the third and fourth by Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford, and the Hon. Sarah Lyttel- 
ton. The latter two were specially addressed to 
girls. Her Grace's title was ‘‘ Following that 
which is Good,” and Miss Lyttelton’s was 


THe Giris’ Home LIFE. 


She said that all the real interest, all the 
romance of life, were pushed back into the days 
of childhoood or forward into those of marriage, 
so that the years which lay between were left out 
altogether. Yet, after all, the years spent at 
home were always among the most important, 
and often the happiest, of a girl’s life, and it 
was, at any rate, worth while trying to find out 
how they could be made the most of. Home 
life was both an end in itself and a preparation 
for after life. Girls might take far more trouble 
than they did to make the acquaintance of their 
own brothers and sisters—especially sisters. 
Closely connected with this was the want of 
manners and consideration in small things which 
was so often observable in family life. The old 
French saying, ‘‘ Chez les Anglais les coups de 
pied passent pour des gentillesses,” would help 
to illustrate the rough and rude ways of large 
families. Miss Lyttelton condemned melancholy 
improvement societies which asked the members 
to read something, not fiction, for half an hour 
a day, a prospect singularly unattractive. Habits 
of occupation should be formed, and the day’s 
work planned to avoid friction and fuss. Habits 
also of abstraction should be cultivated and habits 
which enable one to do one’s reading in bits. 

In the evening Miss Coleridge spoke on 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF REFINEMENT. 
Miss Coleridge said : “‘ Refinement ? Good breed- 
ing ? What shall we call that undefinable quality 
which, we believe to belong to gentle blood? 
What, I mean, is the essential condition of lady- 
hood? If it is not a virtue, it is certainly, humanly 
speaking, @ . It is half outward good 
manners, ena half inward good taste. We 
women are apt to value it more than beauty, far 
more than talent; we would not part with our 
share of it, not for fame or fortune—hardly for 
prosperity or peace. A lady is born ; she cannot 
be made. I believe that refinement, or good 
breeding, is a valuable and delightful thing, just 
as beauty or genius are valuable and delightful. 
But it is a responsibility for which we have to 
answer, a talent for which we must give account. 
Nobody could deny that much good work in 
England has, in the past, been hampered by the 
desire to emphasise social distinctions, the excuse 
for this desire being in the belief that refinement 
is guarded by their preservation. No one who 
has ever worked in any sort of parochial or 
congregational circle could fail to know the worry 
of these class distinctions, the terrible difficulty 
of getting people to work together, to learn 
together, to amuse themselves together, to do 
anything but pray together, and does not all this 
difficulty spring, from top to bottom, from the 
same smali sense of pleasure in one’s own 
superiority ? ” 

The Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton’s paper on ‘“‘ Money 
Spending” (as printed last week) followed, and 
the proceedings concluded with an address by 
the President, Mrs. Creighton, and votes of 
thanks all round. 
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PAPER ON 
WHAT A LADY CAN DO IN A 
COUNTRY VILLAGE. 
Reap sy Mrs. WoDEHOUSE. 


THE object of this r is to afford suggestions 
to any worker who finds herself placed in an iso- 
lated village. As I have had some experience of 
such a position, I make no apology for throwing 
my remarks into a somewhat personal form; my 
only fear being that in the attempt to help those 
who feel single handed | may seem to ignore the 
help from one’s own home, husband, and chil- 
dren, besides the many willing co-operators who 
spring up around one in every work for God. 

Those for whom a woman's sympathies are 
generally first aroused are mothers. Wherever 
one’s lot is cast—in country villages especially— 
there are to be met with the same lives of daily 
monotony, the struggle to make two ends meet, 
the ever-increasing burden of family cares, the 
two hands and one brain to act and think for 
every one. We too often blame and find fault 
when such households go wrong, but who amo 
ourselves, with our ebbs and flows of health an 
energy, would do half so well as many of these 
patient heroines of village life? Living among 
them and realising the difficulties that beset their 
religious and family life, one longs to do some- 
thing to bring home to them a sense of God's 
love, and of human sympathy, and to bring more 
variety and interest into their lives. 

The desire to meet frequently, in a friendly 
yet profitable way, has always with myself led 
to the weekly or fortnightly mothers’ meeting, 
which is now so general that I need only make a 
few very simple suggestions. 

It is not necessary to have a clothing club 
which involves giving a bonus at the end of each 
year. Quite enough help is given by recaiving 
from them sums, however small, and giving out 
as required, and according to the amount on 
their card, calicoes and shirtings, sheetings and 
flannels, etc. Vo credit is the best rule. The 
reading aloud some suitable and interesting book 
for an hour or so, throwing into your reading all 
the expression and liveliness you are capable of, 
brings, I know, a new element into their lives. 
They seldom hear good reading, and it is worth 
taking pains about it to supply this much needed 
source of pleasure and instruction.° 

Let no one be alarmed at the thought of the 
twenty minutes, of a devotional character, which 
should close each meeting. A hymn, a few 
verses of the Bible read and explained very 
simply, and a short prayer need not present 
any insuperable difficulty to the most inexperi- 
enced, and surely it is this leaven that is to work 
secretly and silently in the home lives, and give 
new thoughts and aspirations. 

I would only add that for years I have found 
a day at the seaside the greatest treat to those 
who, from one year’s end to another, have no 
relief from ‘the daily round, the common task.” 
We have found it a good plan to have a special 
outing fund, added to month by month ; and 
though when the treat is over I cannot deny that 
one’s own pocket is considerably lighter, yet I 
have never grudged the expenditure or fatigue 
in the face of the vast amount of delight in 
anticipation, realisation, and retrospect. 

We have found a very easy way of adding to 
the social character of an evening meeting is the 
addition of coffee and buns handed round at 
the close, each member paying one penny, which 
defrays about half the cost. 

In some villages it will be the girls growing 
up at home who will appeal to us as # field for 
work and usefulness, and knowing too well the 
dangers of the unrestrained liberty given at 
home in the evenings, one longs to find suitable 
situations for them, and often becomes a sort of 
perpetual registry office. Much writing and 
frequent disappointments await us here, but a 
few genuine successes make it worth while to go 
on. The G.F.S. or Y.W.C.A., with their admir- 
able organisations, are invaluable as rallying 
points, but Bible-classes or working-parties are 
most difficult to keep up. A lending library I 
can distinctly recommend; and if one can attend 
to it oneself every week, one soon discovers the 


* The Editor calls the reader’s attention to the 
fact that matter suitable for such reading is often 
to be found in THE WOMANS SIGNAL, 
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great and universal eagerness for good books to 
read—for Mary begs to take one for her mother 
or grandmother, and at last John wants one, 
and the circle goes on widening ad infinitum. 

The evening seems to be the time most suit- 
able for work amongst men. I can speak from 
happy experience of temperance work. Very 
soon after settling down in our present sphere, 
we were approached by a band of working men, 
anxious to revive the temperance cause in their 
midst, which had somewhat sunk into abeyance. 
Weekly meetings were held; in these we were 
privileged to take part, and never to be for- 
gotten was the impression created by the earnest 
direct addresses from themselves, going straight 
to the point and heart. The way iu which one 
was able to assist at first, was by singing, playing 
accompaniments, reading pieces, acting as 
treasurer ; but in encouraging the diffident, one 
gradually found oneself encouraged to take a 
more active part, and I feel it due to those 
humble, hearty gatherings to say that by them 
I was first drawn into giving very short 
addresses or talks, which have ever since given 
me a confidence to be most thankful for. After 
two or three years of these meetings, a reading- 
room was started, which has been self-supporting 
ever since ; but a greater pleasure has been the 
being sought for by tempted ones in their 
realisation of danger, knowing they would find 
warm encouragement in their efforts at self- 
reform. 

Perhaps the work among growing lads and 
youths, farm boys, and those leaving Sunday- 
school, has opened the most unexpected doors of 
all in my personal experience. Having once 
looked on all big boys as most alarmiog and 
impossible, it fell to my lot many years ago in 
another village to begin a class for them ina 
sort of desperation, and to find it growing, and 
becoming more and more interesting and en- 
couraging; so that now they would always be 
some of the first in any village who would 
attract my sympathy and longing. They seem 
so left out in the cold, so shy of being spoken to 
—and yet let any lady placed in a_ village, 
however remote, only try the experiment of 
gathering them together at a time that suits 
them on a Sunday afternoon. That time will 
very likely be surprisingly awkward, probably as 
early as half-past one and onwards, till some 
must leave for milking, which sometimes begins 
at a quarter to three o'clock. The attendance at 
first may be very fitful and irregular; they will 
be shy, and their shyness may take many uo- 
comfortable forms; but only show yourself 
determined to be their friend, and to stick to 
them, if they will stick to you. Seek their 
highest good—you want to win their hearts for 
God, you want to put before them high objects 
in life, and to rouse in them noble, true, pure 
thoughts and hopes. Make your class for them 
very bright with hymns. There is the real 
attraction. You may be in for singing seven or 
eight in the course of an hour, but they love it. 
A short prayer when all have assembled, a 
twenty minutes’ Bible talk, after first reading 
the passage, you reading one verse and they the 
next (this covering the difficulty found in each 
ng ; and if some wish to stay longer 
than the hour, find true anecdotes or mission 
facts to read to them, and for a few who even still 
have an hour to get rid of, we have found it a 
true kindness (in the winter) to allow the use of 
the warm Sunday-school room, in which they 
will be delighted to paint texts, or look over 
pictures, etc., etc. This all helps to keep them 
from lounging about the streets, getting into 
mischief, in thought, word, and deed. 

You will find yourself called on to help them 
in forming their cricket and football clubs, and 
you will take an opportunity of gathering them 
together to tea and a social evening once or 
twice a year. 

The result of it all is certain. You will dis- 
cover yourself in a new relationship to many 
who had seemed to you an impossibility ; and in 
a few years they will be gradually passing away 
from you to homes of their own, to be the future 
heads of the village. To you they will ever 
possess a special interest as having been ‘‘ your 
boys”; you have the hand on the latch, as it 
were, of their lives. There might be endless 
developments when once you are recognised as 
their personal friend—winter evening social 
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gatherings, carving classes, etc., etc. Time is 
the only limit. 

Of happy work among small children—of 
their willingness to come to one at any hour for 
Bible teaching, needlework, or anything one can 
devise—I must not allow myself to speak. The 
fact is, that the field of labour presented to a 
lady in a country village is practically inex- 
haustible, and only explored—one’s own 
missed opportunities saddening. What we need 
is faith to believe that in ‘‘ad/ labour there is 
profit,” both to those among whom one works 
and to oneself, and also the long patience of the 
husbandman, who waiteth for the harvest. Our 
harvest is sure. ‘‘In due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.” 


SERMON : 
«© DUTY TO GOD, SERVICE TO MAN.” 
Preached at Brighton by 
Tue Rey. PRINcIPAL FaIRBAIBN. 


TaKine as his text St. Paul's confession to the 
Philippians, ‘‘ For me to live is Christ,” the 
preacher said : The words help us in some mea- 
sure to discuss the question whether it be pos- 
sib'e so to combine the service of God and the 
service of man in the service of Christ as to 
make all three one. To “live unto Me” is to 
live unto the glory of God and for the good of 
man, and these two should not be thought of 
as two objects, but as one and the same. Christ 
is not preached if His gospel be made simply to 
take parsimonious care of one’s own soul. He 
is preached only if we see him constrained to 
become the saviour of man. To the selfish there 
never has been and never can be any salvation. 
To the Christlike there never can be any Hell. 
Salvation is to the Christlike soul a unioa in the 
mind and character of Christ. Hell is its simple 
negation, and the service of God is the service 
of all, for as God loves us so we must love all 
that God loves. 

The fundamental question is in what way is 
the service of Christ the service of Giod and 
man? A bad man can never be of service 
to God. Genius in literature or att may 
create things of beauty, but they can nevor pass 
into the domain of moral usefulness if the genius 
be a man destitute of character, or if he be mean 
in motive or impure in life. The probability is 
that if he be such a man he will leave behind a 
legacy of evil. We know the familiar proverb to 
the effect that hypocrisy is the homage which 
vice pays to virtue. Vice may love to pay that 
homage, but virtue does not love to receive it. 
It is easy, for example, to be a public man, to 
live before the eyes of the world, and yet to 
make it no better. We must live, in a word, 
according to the manner of Christ. Character 
constitutes service, and without it no service of 
man is possible that can be permanently real or 


ood. 

But that influence of character, what is it? 
By what motive, by what agency and means 
can man render service to man which shall be 
most fit and sufficient? It is an old problem 
with a great variety of answers. There is the 
pursuit of wealth which some declare to be an 
efficient mode of assisting society, and indeed the 
love of wealth in the promotion of industry as in 
the creation of comfortable homes is very great, 
but without character the possessor of wealth isa 
danger to society. Always, everywhere, it is 
character which makes man useful to his 
fellow-man ; it is the ultimate communicable 
principle of life. Give me the making of 
man’s character, and I care not who have the 
making of his laws or literatures. 

But, again, it is said that ambition for 
place and power is an excellent way of 
keeping men virtuous, if only in their own 
selfish interest. Need that be discussed ? 
And there is a third way—the way of fear 
or terror. Men very often think that fear 
of pain, present or to come, is the only thing 
to keep this wretched world in order. Think 
of the man who is frightened into goodness! 
What sort of man is he who can be scourged into 
Heaven ? 

None of these explanations afford so ample 
an explanation of man’s position in service with 
God as that which reveals to us in the lives of 
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holy and great men the dignity of a mi 
blended with the mind of Christ, From obscurity 
the Apostles became illustrious. The fisherman 
and the tent-maker were translated into the law. 
giver, the inspired writer, whose words should 
penetrate all lands, exhibiting to men the won- 
drous powers that dwelt inthem. Now by what 
powers did Christ accomplish these things? 
Jesus used the old, the common quality 
of human love. Nothing is so old, nothi 
more universal ; it met us at birth and it follows 
us to the grave. This was the secret of Jesus, a 
living human love. Not, let it be noted, the love 
which merely survives in literature. All the 
literature in the world may be described as the 
literature of dead love. In love that died 
literature began. Away back in the dim dawn 
of history we perceive it in Penelope of Ithaca 
yearning for her absent Ulysses. Mesias to our 
own days, but still back in the middle ages, 
Dante shows us his glorious vision throbbing 
with the gracious love of his Beatrice. What is 
even the ‘* Divine Comedy ” but the record of a 
dead love? Men may read and be moved by the 
record, but it does not thrill us like the love of 
Christ, this greater than woman's love, the one 
solution to every problem of our time, imperish- 
able in a love that never dies, immortal and 
divine. This is the love of Christ, which is the 
source of the love for man. 

You cannot serve man unless you love him, 
and yet there is nothing so hard as to love 
man. Thiok how difficult it is to love the 
hypocrite, the unchaste. How are you to serve 
men who are not lovable? This is the answer :— 
In loving Christ you must love the men for whom 
Christ died. By this means you may serve Him, 
and-them. He will honour them who live and 
strive as members of that one body which bears 
the name of Christ. 


Hotes of x Sunday School Fesson. 


THE HEALING OF THE 
MAN’S SON. 
Read—St. John iv, 43 to 54. 
Learn—St. Matthew xi, 28 and 29. 
Hymn —“ I heard the voice of Jesus say.” 
INTRODUCTION. 
Wuen did Jesus perform His first miracle? 
Cana of Galilee here called Christ’s own country; 
being near to Nazareth, His boyhooa’s home. 
The Governor of Galilee at this time was 
Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, and 
‘¢ Petrarch ” (rul er of afourth part) of Palestine, 
under the Emperor of Rome. 


ComING TO JESUS 

Herod’s court very gay and brilliant, yet 
trouble thera too. The son of one of his 
courtiers (called here a nobleman) taken very 
ill, likely to die. What can the poor father do ? 
In despair, thinks of Jesus. Has heard of His 
miracles. Perhaps He can cure his son. What 
does he do? Travels to Cana, beseeches Jesus 
to come down to Capernaum, and heal his child. 
What sort of faith is this? Faith in Christ's 
power only, not in Himself. Perhaps would 
never have thought of Him, had not his child 
fallen ill. What does Jesus say to him? “ You 
will not believe, unless I work miracles.” Jesus 
wants better faith than this. Is the nobleman 
offended? No, only thinks of his child. Begs 
Jesus again to come. What does Jesus do now? 
Tells him to go home, for the child will live. 


BELIEVING IN JESUS. 


Does he believe? Yes, trusts Christ’s word. 
His faith already stronger. How do we know 
this? When do the cervants meet him’? Not 
till next day (verse 52). Could have reachedhome 
the evening before (Capernaum only twenty miles 
from Cana). Had he not believed Christ’s word, 
would have hurried back at once. What have 
the servants to tell him? Good news, the child 
getting well. How glad the father. Becomes & 
disciple (verse 533). “ Himself believed and his 
whole house.” Thinks of Him now as Lord, 
Master, and Friend. This the faith Jesus wants. 
This what we ought to mean when we say oe 
believe in Jesus Christ.” 


NOBLE: 
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A MIDDLE CLASS DINNER. 


By JEANIE. 
(One of the papers in the Prize Competition.) 
Menu. 


Celery Soup. 
Beef-steak ci Roast Pork and Apple 
auce, 
Potatoes. Boiled and Baked. 
Stewed Blackberries and Boiled Custard. 
Stewed Damsons and Rice Pudding. 
Cheese, Celery, and Biscuits. 


Cetery Sovup.—Inyredients.—Two medium- 
sized heads of celery, 4d.; 2 oz. butter, 13d. ; 
1} pint of milk, 3d.; 2 small onions, $d. ; 13 oz. 
corn-flour, 1 bay leaf, pinch of cayenne, 1} pint 
of water, and salt to taste, ld. /utal, 10d. 

Wash the celery, cut it up into small pieces, 
and have ready the onions peeled, scalded and 
cutup. Put the butter int» a pan, melt, and 
when melted put in onions and celery and bay 
leaf. Place lid on pan and allow to cook till the 
butter is absorbed, shaking pan occasionally. 
Add water and cook till the celery is tender. 
Press through a wire sieve with a wooden spoon, 
add the corn-flour, first blended with a little 
milk, then the milk, boil for a few minutes, 
season and serve, 7ime, about one hour. 


Beer Sreak Puppine.—Ingredients—One 
pound beef, 10d.; } 1b. suet, 2d.; 4b. flour, 1 
teaspoonful baking powder, pepper and salt and 
water, ld. 7vtal, 1s. 1d. 

Cut beef into strips, have a little flour 
seasoned with salt aud pepper on a plate; dip 
each strip into it, place a very small piece of fat 
on strip and roll up. Put 3 lb flour into a basin, 
mix with it one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and a little salt. Mix into a stiff piste with a 
little water, added gradually. Put on a floured 
board and roll out once. Line a basin with the 
paste, reserving sufficient to cover the top; put 
the meat in, and about two tablespoonsful of 
water, wet the edges of the paste, seal the top on, 
cover with a greased paper, and steam three or 
four hours. The longer time will be found the 
better. 

Roast Pork.—Three pounds of loin at 9d. a 
Ib., 28. 3d. Allow twenty minutes to each pound 
and twenty minutes over ; baste frequently. 


AppLe Sauce.—One pound apples, 2d. Peel, 
core, and stew. Slightly sweeten, beat up with 
fork and serve with pork, in sauce tureen. 


Potators.—Three pounds at ld. Boil half 
and oe nee 
1 lb. blackberries at 4d. 
1 lb. damsons at 1d. \ stewed, 5d. 


Rice Puppine.— Wash 4 oz. rice, add pinch of 
salt, and sugar to taste, about 20z. Add 1 quart 
of milk, season with nutmeg if liked, stir well, 
pur into pudding dish, and bake very slowly 
or3 hours. All milk puddings are improved 
by a slow and prolonged cooking. 
ld. ; milk, 34d. otal, 43d. 


BoiLEp Custarp.—T wo eggs, | pint milk, little 
lemon rind. Let milk, with a little lemon rind, 
come ge ntly to boiling point, whisk the eggs, 
add 1 lb. sugar, pour over them the milk, stirring 
allthe time. Put back into pan, and stir till the 
custard thickens, coating the spoon. Do not 
allow to boil. Cost.—Eggs, 2d. ; milk 2d.; sugar 
to sweeten milk and puddings, lid. Zvtal, 53d. 

Half lb. cheese, 5d. ; head of celery, 23d. ; bis- 
cuits (3 lb. Jacob’s Water-flake), 2d. /vta/, 94d. 


Cost.—Rice, 


Tora Cost. 8. d. 
Soup .. Ae ms .. 010 
Beef-steak Pudding, Pork, and Sauce 3 6 
Potatoes <a = os w OS 
Fruit and Puddings .. a 1 3 
Cheese, Celery, and Biscuits 0 93 
Lemon Drink .. sa a .. O 2} 
Two lemons—take off yellow rind very 
thinly (part of one used for flavour- 
ing custard), squeeze the juice, and 
pour 1 quart boiling waier, vover 
jug, and allow to stand 1 hour, then 
strain, sweeten to taste .. .. O 23 
7 O8 


[Editor's observations: The chief criticism to 
emade on this menu is that both the chief 
dishes are somewhat indigestible. ] 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


Our thoughts now naturally turn to the winter 
that will soon follow, and to the many things we 
should like to do before the Christmas holidays 
begin. It may seem rather early in the season 
to talk about the presents we should like to give 
at that festive time; but if we wish to exercise 
our industry and ingenuity in making many of 
the presents that we give, it is quite time to 
begin work, or else we shall be “all in a hurry 
and drive ’’ when the important season arrives. 
One of the most popular functions of the pre- 
sent day is that one familiar and dear to us all— 
“ Afternoon Tea ;” and as anything pertaining to 
it is gonerally acceptable, we give the directions 
for making two very pretty and useful ‘‘ cosies ” 
—one in knitting and the other in crochet. Some 
ladies have told mo that they have given up 
using a cosy because it keeps the teapot so 
warm, that the tea is really kept stewing almost 
as much as if the teapot were put on the hob, as 
we so often see it in cottages and kitchens. It 
is very easy to prevent this, either by making 
the tea in an infuser, or by making it in one 
teapot and, when it has stood for about six 
minutes, pouring it off the leaves into another, 
and then when the cosy is put over it the tea 
will be kept hot without becoming harmful. In 
the two following patterns there are openings 
for the handle and the spout of the teapot to 
pass through, so that there is no necessity for 
taking the cosy off when pouring out the tea. 


KNITTED COSY. 


For this, single Berlin wool is used, and two 
contrasting colours are generally chosen, and 
the light shade being used for the inside, gives 
the etfect of a pretty lining to the frill at the 
top when the cosy is made up—shrimp pink 
and fawn colour or grey, pale blue and olive 
green, or pale pink and stone colour will look very 
well together. The size of the knitting needles 
depends very much on the workers, some ladies 
knit much tighter than others, and for them 
needles No. 8 (Bell gauge) will be the most 
suitable, whilst for those who knit loosely a 
smaller size would be better. 

Cast on about fifty stitches in the light wool 
and knit a plain row. Slip the first stitch and 
knit the remainder of each row plain, until a 
piece about nine inches long has been worked, 
then join on the other colour and knit one plain 
row. 

This outside piece may be worked in various 
ways. I have seen the ‘‘spider web” pattern 
used with excellentieffect, the light colour of the 
inside piece showing very prettily through the 
open spaces. This is such a very useful pattern 
that some of my readers may like to have it. 
Allow six stitches for each pattern and two extra 
to form the edge on each side. 

First row.—Slip ],* make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together. Repeat 
from,* knit 1 plain for edge. 

Second and every alternate row purled. 

Third row.—Slip 1,* make 1, knit 3, make 1, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass slip stitch over the 
knitted ones. Repeat from * knit edge stitch. 

Fifth row.—Slip 1,* knit 2 together, knit 1, 
knit 2 together, make 1, knit 1, make 1. Repeat 
from * and knit edge stitch. 

Seventh row.—Slip 1 *, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass slip stitch over the knitted ones, make 1, 
knit 3, make 1. Repeat from* and knit edge 
stitch. (This side of the cosy should be 
finished off with two or three rows of plain 
knitting and should be of the same length as the 
light colour). 

Knit a second piece in the same manner and 
join them together at the sides, allowing open- 
ings for the spout and the handle of the teapot ; 
make a casing about an inch and a half from the 
top, run a quarter yard of elastic in, and fasten 
it firmly together. Get some ribbon about an 
inch and a half wide and put round the casing 
on the outside, and finish off with a bow and 
ends at the side. 

If a thicker cosy is preferred, the outside can 
be worked with double Berlin wool, and then 
either the Brioche stitch, plain knitting, or any 
of the close fancy patterns can be used. 
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Our Pribate Advertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


TERMS :—One shilling per insertion for the 
first twenty words, and one penny for each further 
four words ; four insertions for the price of three if nochange 
made in words. count as one word, if in a , 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope; 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the numer of the advertisement, and nothing wore. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent oo, /oose in your envelope to us; address this 
outer envelops ‘‘ Department P., Woman's Stanat Office, 
30, Maiden Lane, Covent Gard2n, London,” stamp to the 
proper weight, and post. We will then take out and 
address and torewa-d your replies to tho advertiser, and 
farther communications will ba direct between you both. 
Postcards will not be forwarded. 

Thie column being set apwrt for the use of private ne 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, ere’ ad- 
ver.isements are exsluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
bv the sender for any period not exceedi ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
trausaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged betwean themseives by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the ‘‘ Miscellaneous’ heading. 


Drese. 
A, 175. Tndian Rampore Chudder Shawls. Few 
received fortn'ght ago. Soft, warm, endless 
wash and wear. 22:.91. Half English price, Approvalfree. 
A, 1i8, (rare Bonnet (daughter's mourning), 
Stuart shape, as new, only 5s. 
ress-pieces, full length; nice tweed 


for winter ti‘lor dress, 7 yards, 44 inches wide, 
Red faacy warm inaterial, § yards, 40 inebes, 15s, 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C, 102. T° those looking for a flat in London, 


or house on Kent or Nussex Coast. A lady 
going abroad would like to let her furniture on hire, 


6, 103, Surrey. —to be let furnished for six 
months, at Reiyate, a cusy little detached 


A, 177. 


163. 


residence, five minutes from church and station, Two 
reception, four bed-rooms, bath-room, sanitary arrangements 
perfect. Only one and a half guineas a week. 

Wanted. 


W, 100. iurkey or other nice Carpet, or hand- 

some largerug,cheap. Alen Wardrobe, carved 

oak, or something else suitable to stand in sitting-room, 
for hanging clothes in. State size and where to bs seen. 


Ww, 101. Rook-case, or open shelves, in light oak, 
wanted. 


Holdsworth, the late Editor, writes —‘‘ Please do not repeat the 
advertisement of my dogs, as I have disposed of them, all 


seven.” The advertiser of ‘Tailor Gown" writes :—‘‘ I sold 
my dress at once, and bad a great number of replies.” Old 
dresses should not be advertised, but dresses, mantles and 


millinery, new or in good condition, and all domestic articles, 
and those concerned with the garden, pets, books, etc., will find 
customers by the insertion ot an advertisement here, 


At Newgate it was the custom, after execution, 
to convey the body into a place called tho 
kitchen, where it was thrown into a cauldron of 
pitch. This was the preparation for hanging in 
chains. 

* # # 

Haydn could not compose satisfactorily to 
himself without having first put on his best suit 
of clothes and powdered his hair. Nor could he 
get his ideas in form until he had placed upon 
his finger a diamond ring presented to him by 
Frederick II., King of Prussia. 

+ * # ; 

“ Kneel, sir, kneel,” cried my lord-in-waiting 
to a country mayor who had to read an address 
to George III., but the mayor went on with his 
compliment standing. ‘ Kneel, sir, kneel!” 
cried my lord, in dreadful alarm. ‘I can't,” 
says the mayor, turning round, ‘‘don’t you see 
I have got a wooden leg ?” 

* * # 


George II., says Lord Mahon, being informed 
that an imprudent printer was to be punished for 
publishing a spurious royal speech, he answered 
that he hoped the man’s punishment would be of 
the mildest sort, because he had read both, and, 
so far as he understood either of them, he liked 
the spurious speech better than his own. 
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spoken to as ‘‘Ma'am”—that is to say, by 
persons of position; servants and humbler 
subjects use “* Your Majesty ” verbally. 

The proper method of writing a letter to the 
Queen, by the way, is one of the 
details of court etiquette. It is written with a 
mixture of the first and third persons such as 
is allowed under no other circumstances, as thus : 
‘¢The Marquis of Salisbury presents his humble 
duty to Your Majesty, and begs leave to acquaint 
your Majesty,” and so on. The Queen invari- 
ably replies in the third person: ‘*The Queen 
has received the Marquis of Salisbury's com- 
munication.” In writing to any other sovereign 
her Majesty uses the first person, beginning 
‘‘ Sire and dear Brother.” The only persons to 
whom on rare occasions her Majesty has written 
a letter beginning in the ordinary way, ‘‘Sir,” 
and continuing in the first person, are the presi- 
dents of the American and French Republics. 
Those who knew all this observed with interest 
that the beautiful letter of condolence written 
by the Queen to Madame Carnot was in the first 
person: “My widow's heart bleeds for you,” 
wrote the Queen to ‘‘ Madame la Présidente.” 
To any other monrner the same message would 
have been conveyed in the third person. 

It must not supposed that stickling for 
precedence is a feminine weakness. On the con- 
trary, men are every whit as particular about 
their pride of place as ladies are. 

In the reign of Charles II., as the deli htful 
Pepys (that born journalist, who would 80 
successful in the fin-de-siécle newspaper office) 
tells in his most precious style, the French and 
Spanish ‘‘ Embassadors ” positively fought in 
the streets of London as to who should have the 

lace next the King of England’s coach. The 

paniards lined the traces of their coach with 
iron, so that they could not be cut, and ap- 
pointed men specially to guard the coachman 
and each horse, as well as the coach door; the 
French, though four times as numerous as their 
antagonists, and “ranting most,” neglected these 
precautions, and so the Spaniards cut the traces 
of the French coach and killed three horses, so 
that it coula not move. ‘‘Our King had given 
orders that no Englishman should meddle in the 
business, but let them do what they would.” 
However, as our countrymen always have loved 
a row, there were great crowds of people to see 
it out, and as to Pepys, he ran a ut all day 
after the fun, and when he got home, dirty and 
tired, his wife scolded him for stopping out so 


SOCIAL PAPERS. 


TITLES AND PRECEDENCE. 

Many points of the Court etiquette which 
is considered so important and so unalterable, 
are mere customs that have grown up by 
degrees. The very style and title of the 
Sovereign has been different at various times and 
periods. In formal documents that still exist, 
King Henry VI. is called “ the King’s Excellent 
Grace.” Edward IV. was styled “ Most High and 
Mighty Prince,” and Henry VIL. was content with 
“ Highness.” The first of our Sovereigns to adopt 
the title of “ Majesty” was Henry VIII. It was 
of older use in France, a dedication by a monk of 
his translation of St. Augustine, so early as 
1360, bearing that word as the King’s description. 
Louis XI., however, was the first king to use the 
title habitually. When Henry VIII. went to the 
famous Field of the Cloth of Gold, he heard the 
term “Majesty” applied to the magnificent 
French king Francis, and it pleased the ears of 
the English tyrant, for whom no form could be 
too servile. Up to then, ‘My liege,” “ His 
Grace,” and “ the King’s highness” had sufficed. 
In a letter from the Chancellor of Henry VIII, 
these titles are found all three used in as many 
lines : “The King’s highness,” “His Grace,” 
and “ His Majesty.” But in poor Anne Boleyn’s 
last letter to him, the only title used is “ Your 
Grace.” Besides this collection of terms of 
homage, he loved to be called ‘‘ Dread 
Sovereign.” Dreaded no doubt he was, but 
many men who in fact are so do not care to hear 
it h peercis by those in their power; Henry 
delighted in it. 

Queen Elizabeth was often called “ Her Grace” 
in documents issued under her authority ; and 
this is surely the most elegant of.all titles for a 
woman. But “ Majesty” was then coming into 
pono use. Elizabeth herself had so addressed 

er younger brother. There is in the Harleian 
manuscripts an autograph letter, addressed by 
her to the youthful Edward in this form :— 
‘© To the Kinge’s Most Excellent Majestie,” and 
signed, “ Your Majestie’s humble sister.” In 
some, at least, of the letters written in ‘her own 


reign, Majesty is the only title used ; see, for : : : 
instance, those in the edition of Sir Ralph long looking for news—all just like » modern 
Sadler's letters that Sir Walter Scott anno- | journalist. Pepys had found out, however, that 
tated. Sadler, in the flower of his years, was this little dispute of precedence among men 
ambassador to Scotland and saw the baby Mary had caused the death of “‘ several of the French, 
its Queen in arms ; and to him, some forty years and two or three of the Spaniards, and one 
after, when he was seventy-seven, was committed Englishman, who got shot by a bullet’; and he 
for a while the troublesome charge of her as a|, *2¥ the Spanish coach go with fifty swords at 
prisoner in England. It is from the letters | least to guard it, and our soldiers shouting for 
that he then wrote for the perusal of “The | J°Y and he learned that it had “gone through 
Queen’s Majestic” that certain of the most | the City next to our King’s coach, at which all 
interesting details of those latter days of the the City did rejoice, for indeed we all love the 
imprisoned Queen are taken: for instance, how Spanish and hate the French.” 
urgently and often Mary sent assurances to Go a little farther back in history, and we find 
Elizabeth that she would, if freed, resign all her even the Archbishops raging against each other 
regal claims. ‘‘ She asked me, if she were at | 95 to their relative importance 80 furiously that 
liberty with the Queene’s Majestie’s favour where on one occasion, In the reign of Edward ILI., the 
I thought she would go! Unless her Majestie Archbishop of Canterbury declared anybody 
wold give her countenance in England, she excommunicate who furnished a meal of meat to 
wold go into France and lyve with that lyttle his brother of York while he was travelling 
portion she hath there, and never trouble her- through the Province of Canterbury, because 
self with government agayn. Ever in her talk | York had denied Canterbury s Primacy ; and on 
beseaching her Majestie to make a tryall of her, another occasion, the Archbishop of Canter- 
that she may lyve out the rest of her dayes out bury having arrived somewhere first, and taken 
of captivitie.” the chief place, the Archbishop of York, on his 
When James, this poor prisoner's son, came to arrival, sat down on the knees of his episcopal 
our throne, he made life-long prisoners in his brother rather than give up the first place. 
turn; and in a letter from one of those, Lady “What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
Arabella Stuart, who wrote to the King a most pursue! 
touching protest against her prolonged incar- 


—_——————— 
eeraion a no other bere than having mar- MS A DRPAND, Strongly, os oegearetartes _ 
ried, he is addressed as ‘‘ Majesty ” throughout. cia ; Renae Edin- 
SO ae eagon tw tha tearalation Bi ihe laces GOOD SPEAKER. She bas inten oes yrte fo free 
Bible, he is 6¢ Ai h and Mighty Prince,” and dates to 25, Memorial Hall, E.O. 
“Your Highness” as well as ‘Your Sacred 
Majesty,” a title apparently invented for him 
alone. Later than that, the established title 
becomes ‘“ Your Majesty,” and is never departed 
from now. 

In writing to the Queen, she is invariably 
addressed as ‘“ Your Majesty,” but in conversa- 
tion she (as well as the Princesses) must be 


_ MORAL EDUCATION. 


Tux final experience of Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well’s medical life is thus given in her recent 
book :— 

‘¢ My enlarging experience in various countries 
in respect to the relations between men and 
women—the customs, the diseases, the social 
disaster springing from errors as to human 
physiology and neglect in education with regard 
to the most important functions—showed me 
the imperative work which devolved upon the 
physician in this matter. I realised that the 
mind cannot be separated from the body in any 
Frofound view of the scope of medical responsi- 

ility. Under the olive trees of Bordighera, 
and sitting by its lovely blue sea, I meditated 
on the duty of the physician, and finally wrote 
the small work, ‘ Counsel to Parents on the 
Moral Education of their Children.’ So little at 
this time was the importance of such education 
understood and the necessity of its considera- 
tion accepted, that when I read my manuscript 
to a warm and enlightened English friend 
itaying at Mentone, she assured me that if I 
ished that =—eE * my ‘name would be 
a forbidden word in England’ I sent the 
manuscript, however, to about twelve of the 
leading London publishers, who all declined the 
publication. I therefore printed a small edition 
myself, which a bookseller consented to keep on 
on A copy of this little book fell under the 
notice of Miss Ellice Hopkins, who, considering 
that it would be useful in the special work in 
which she was engaged, induced Mr. Hudson, 
the then acting member of the firm of 
Hatchard and Co, to reconsider the 
matter and publish the book for her use. 
The arrangement was made and the book printed; 
but soon after, I received a letter saying that 
though the firm had never yet broken faith with 
an author, yet they feared they must do so now ; 
for the senior member of the firm, Bishop 
Hatchard’s widow, had seen the proof of the 
book, thrown it into the fire, and desired that 
its publication should be stopped! Finally, a 
little consultation of elderly clergymen was 
called to consider the subject, and it was at the 
last resolved that if the name of the work could 
be c ed, and the distinct announcement 
made in the title that it was a medical as well as 
a moral work, the publication might be con- 
tinued. Of course, the change was made, and 
‘Counsel to Parents’ became ‘The Moral Edu- 
cation of the Young, considered under Medical 
and Social Aspects.’ I mention this curious 
experience as an encouragement to those who 
are engaged in all branches of moral work. 
Public sentiment has advanced since 1876. 
Looking now at the very reticent way in which 
the subject is treated in this little book, it is 
difficult to believe that such an episode could 
have occurred. It has become clear to me that 
our medical profession has not yet fully realized 
the special and weighty responsibility which 
rests upon it to watch over the cradle of the 
race; to see that human beings are well born, 
well nourished, and well educated. The onward 
impulse to this great work would seem to be 
especially incumbent upon women physicians, 
who, for the first time, are beginning to realize 
the all-important character of parentage in its 
influence upon the adult as well as on the child— 
i.e. on the race. To every woman, as well as to 
every man, the responsible function of parentage 
is delegated. Our nature is dwarfed or degraded 
if the growth which should be attained by the 
exercise of parentage be either avoided or per- 
verted.” 


— 


THE LOVING WIFE. 


Ir she will fare well, if she will go gay, 
A good husband ever still, 

Whatever she list to do or to say, 
Must let her have her own will. 


Good Cooking Potatoes, 
About what affairs so ever he go, — oe 
‘He must show her all his mind, 
None of his councils she may be kept fro, 
Else is he a man unkind. 
Ov Sona (ELIzaBerTHan). 


3/6 per cwt., on rail—or delivered free in Carter 
Paterson’s District. Cash with order. 


ALICH R. GRIFFEN, 
SPITALFIELDS MARKET. E 
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By A. Y. 
SEASONABLE WORK. 


travelling dress, with the assistance of the chief 
bridesmaid. The guests crowd into the hall, so 
as to catch the last glimpse of the bride. Every- 
one crowds round to say good-bye, but the last 
kiss of all belongs to the mother of the bride. 
The white satin shoe is thrown by the chief 
bridesmaid; the bridal pair drive off, and the 
wedding party is left with that unutterable 
sensation of flatness which inevitably follows any 
kind of dissipation indulged in during the 
middle of the day. 

The guests should take leave as soon after the 
bride’s departure as possible, for it would be 
exceedingly bad form to weary a hostess suffering 
from the fatigues of a trying day, not to mention 
the sadness which naturally ensues on the loss 
of a dear daughter, even when she is making 
the most eligible and happy match. 


eae 
Facts and Scraps. 


In Sitka, when an Indian wife has lost her 
husband by death, she goes intu mourning by 
painting the upper part of her face a deep black. 

+ * # 

In 1874, the late Princess Alice wrote to her 
Royal mother, “A marriage for the sake of 
marriage is surely the greatest mistake a woman 
can make. I know what an absorbing feeling 
that of devotion to one’s parents is. When I was 
at home it filled my whole soul. It does still 
in a great degree, and Heimweh (home-sickness) 
does not cease after so long an absence.” 

* * «# 

“Mew are born with two eyes, but with one 

tongue, in order that they should see twice as 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lucie Heaton ARMsTRONG, 


Author of “Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
“ Letters to @ Bride,” ete. 


WEDDING TEAS. 


New fashions are not always an improvement 
on old ones, but I think my readers will agree 
with me that the modern weddiny tea is a vast 
advance on the old-fashioned breakfast. The 
modern function is so friendly, so lively, and, 
above all, so economical, that there is everything 
to be said in its favour. 

A wedding breakfast was a most expensive 
business, and people got quite afraid of extend- 
ing the invitation list, when every additional 
guest made an extra ‘‘head” on the confec- 
tioner’s bill. The meal itself was as unwhole- 
some as it was costly, and no one after the age 
of seventeen could possibly enjoy a ball su 
at lunch-time. The amount of champagne which 
was consumed at this meal is another argument 
for its abolition, and the hot cup of tea is a 
much more welcome beverage an hour 
spent in a cold church than the unwholesome 
drink of earlier days. 

The speeches which were made at the wedding 
breakfast offer another argument against the old- 
fashioned meal. The poor bride used to sit, white 
and nervous, behind the wedding-cake, whilst 
one old gentleman after another proceeded to 
hold forth upon the virtue and amiability of the 
happy pair, the Lg cr a of the entertainers, 
the virtues of the bridegroom’s relations, and | much as they say ; but from their conduct one 
many other themes of a like character. Many | would suppose that they were born with two 
awkward things used to be said by these old | tongues and one eye, for those talk the most who 
family friends, who were sometimes as tactless as | have observed the least, and obtrude their 
they were well intentioned—although they were | remarks upon everything who have seen into 
not all quite as awkward as the wedding guest | nothing.” — Colton. : 
who sang ‘‘ The Bell-ringer ” when asked for a 
jovial ditty, and reduced the poor bride to tears 
at the point, ‘I set the bell a-ringing when the 
bride to the churchyard was borne.” 

Now, all these prosy speeches are avoided at 
the wedding tea. The health of the happy pair 
is generally the only toast given (and even this 
is sometimes omitted), for there is too much 
coming and going at a wedding tea to admit of the 
assemblageresolving itself into a patient audience. 
Tho more the merrier is the motto of the modern 
wedding, and the house is literally crammed 
with people, going in and out of the various 
rooms, congratulating the bride, admiring the 
wedding presents, talking to their friends, and 
otherwise enjoying themselves. The refresh- 
ments are served at a long table, which may be 
either placed across the room, or down the centre. 
No seats should be provided, as the great point 
is not to impede circulation. If it is a very large 
room some of the guests can stand beside the 
table, just as they would at a ball supper ; but 
the more usual way is for people to stand about, 
wherever they like, the refreshments boing 
handed across the buffet by the servants to the 
gentlemen, who wait on the ladies. The refresh- 
ments may be simple or elaborate according to 
choice, a wedding tea being a particularly elastic 
function. The refreshments usually given are |- 
as follows: tea and coffee, lemonade, every kind 
of sandwich, rolled bread and butter, fancy 
confectionery, and marrons glacés, to this may be 
added game, poultry, cold entrées, mayonnaise, 
fruit salad, fruit and ices. 

When breakfast is announced the bride leads 
the way into the room in which it is served, 
taking the bridegroom’s left arm. Her father 
follows next, with the bridegroom’s mother, 
followed by the bridegroom's father with the 
mother of the bride. Next comes the best man 
with the chief bridesmaid, followed by the rest 
of the bridesmaids with their groomsmen. The 
rest of the guests follow the bridal procession 
without any regard to precedence. 

After the sweets have been handed, the cake 
should be cut, and everyone must taste it, as it 
is considered impolite to refuse it. The bride 
makes the first incision in the cake, the waiters 
then remove it to a side table, where they cut up 
several slices into small pieces and it is handed 
round to the guests. The bride now makes her 

escape, and exchanges her bridal gown for her 


ingandreading. And qoewal find yourselfcarried 


children ; tend them but ever so little and they 
come up and flourish, and show, as I may say, 
their bright and happy faces to you.”— Douglas 
Jerrold. 

The woman is to be pitied who cannot enter 
into the spirit which dictates thoughts like 
these—pitied because of the simple delights she 
misses, and simplest pe rg are always the 
best. Iam always inclined to feel as sorry for 
the woman paupeled to be gardenless as for 
her who is childless, but when I know that my 
sympathy is wasted I am sorrier still ! 

The nights and early mornings are now ve 
cold, and our long summer of "1895 is at an end. 
The gardener must now begin to think of next 


summer. 

Dahlias will, in some egy stand for a while 
yet if the weather is clear and open, but it is 
advisable to protect the root against possible 
frost by drawing the earth around and up the 
stem in a conical form. When the frost has 
turned the leaves brown or black, lift the roots 
(choosing a dry day for the work), cut down the 
stems to within two or three inches of the crown, 
shake off the greater part of the soil, but leave 
some as it keeps the roots plump. Plunge them 
in a box of ashes, chaff, or sand, or store in any 
way to keep them from heat, frost, or damp 
during the winter. Dahlias may be propagated 
by either cuttings, root division, or seed, the last 
way being used ee new kinds are sought. 
By cuttings is the best way, obtained by placing 
the tuber or root into soil over a hot-bed, 60 degs., 
when quickly as many shoots will appears as 
there are eyes in the tuber. When these are 
about two inches long, they are taken oft and put 
into pots on heat. . 

The third way, or cutting up the tuber, is the 
simplest and most feasible. Place the whole 
tuber in some warm place in March, and about 
May, as soon as the eyes are distinguishable 
(like the eyes in its cousin, the potato), cut up 
and place each piece at once, about six inches 
below the surface, in the place where it is to 
bloom. 

The dahlia belong to the same family and 
comes originally from the same country as the 
potato—that is, from the sandy heights of 
Mexico. It was first found about 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and sent to Europe in 
1789 by the Spanish director of the Mexican 
Botanic Gardens, who named the plant after 
Dahl, the Swedish botanist. Under the wrong 
impression that it would thrive only in a sandy 
soil, the dahlia dragged on a miserable existence 
in its new home ; and it was not until 1815, when 
a fresh stock was introduced from France, that 
any attention was given to its cultivation. What 
has been the result may be seen by the choice 
collections of varieties and brilliant colours in 
most gardens, and by nursery lists where the 
named sorts couat by hundreds. The old 
“show” and “fancy” dahlias, of stiff, heavy 
growth and inartistic marking, although still seen 
at exhibitions, are being fast superseded by the 
self-coloured and more graceful cactus and single 
varieties, besides which there are the Pompon or 
Bouquet classes, the dwarf and bushy Tom 
Thumb, and a small list of bedding dahlias, a 
dwarf variety used for massing, as they bloom 
profusely. 

The whole family in its present perfected state 
of cultivation forms a beautiful race of garden 
plants for summer and autumn, with the grand 
merit tothe amateur of being quite hardy and 
easy to grow. 

Let the general work in the garden be to get 
every part: clean and clear. Planting, trans- 
planting, and dividing may be done. Don't 
forget that all garden refuse and dead leaves 
should be put in a compact heap where they may 
remain and decay for leaf mould, 


* 


“TaLkina is one of the fine arts—the noblest, 
the most important, the most difficult—and its 
fluent harmonies inay be spoiled by the intrusion 
of a single harsh note.”’—0. W. Holmes. 

+ * * 

“Some folks’ tongues are like the clocks as 
run on strikin’, not to tell you the time o’ the 
day, but because there's summat wrong i’ their 
own inside.”— George Lliot. 

+ * # 

Mrs. Bezrpoum TREE, toa question put to her 
by an American interviewer as to whether she 
advised the stage as a livelihood for a young 
girl, replied: “Yes and no. For a girl of 
delicate health, yivlding disposition, extreme 
youth, and no home influences or home ties—no. 
For a girl with an assertive disposition, a 
certain knowledge of the world, much dignity, 
and a_ certain amount of happy-go-lucky 
camaraderie—yes.” 

* # 

Divorce IN Scotnanp.—The number of 
divorce cases in the Scottish courts during 189-4 
is returned at 138, a decrease of twelve on the last 
year. This number, relatively to population, is 
much higher than that in the English courts, a 
fact explained, however, by the citcumstances 
that Scottish law places the sexes on a footing of 
equality, and also grauts divorce on the ground 
of desertion. Out of 138 Scottish cases “ decree 
as craved ” was granted in 1:30. 

* & # 

Dr. Corron Marner, who was a man of 
uncommon dispatch aud activity in the manaye- 
ment of his numerous affairs, and improved every 
minute of his time, that he might not suffer by 
silly, impertinent, and tedious visitors, wrote over 
his study-door, in large lettera, “ Ba short.” 

* * # 

Urstnus, @ professor in the University of 
Heidelberg and «a diligent scholar, to prevent 
gossips and idlers from interrupting him in his 
hours of study, wrote over the door of his library 
the following lines :-—“ Friend, whoever thou art 
that comest hither, dispatch thy business and 
begore.” 

t+ * + 

Tues is no readier way of bringins your own 
worth into question than by detracting from the 
worth of others, 
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LUNACY AND THE HABEAS 
CORPUS ACT. 


Nor since the famous case of Mrs. Jackson, 
whose husband abducted her and carried her 
to his house by force, has there been so extra- 
ordinary a story as that of Miss Lanchester. 
This young lady is not too young a one to know 
what she is doing. She is 24 years old, 
and stood as a Socialist candidate at the last 
School Board for London election—though 
she did not get in, sharing in that respect the 
fate of practically all the Socialist candidates. 
During the election, however, Miss Lan- 
chester produced an excallent impression, 80 
far as regards her own intellectual ability 
and manners. She has since, it appears, 
announced to her parents that it was her 
intention to “marry” a certain Mr, Sullivan, 
without going through any preliminary for- 
malities, religiousor civil. Inshort, she appears 
to have been misled by the example of Mr. 
Grant Allen’s theoretical “ Woman who Did.” 
It is natural enough that this decision should 
cause great distress to her parents, who are 
probably not Socialists, nor Freethinkers upon 
either religious or social matters, and who, 
even if they were in the abstract prepared 
for original ideas upon such topics, are old 
enough to know the terrible and lifelong 
martyrdom which their daughter would 
bring upon herself by such conduct. But 
while everyone's sympathy must be with them 
so far, the course that Miss Lanchester’s 
father has pursued is an absolutely impos- 
sible one. He has taken advantage of the 
extremely elastic provisions of our lunacy 
laws, and has had his daughter seized and 
carried off to a lunatic asylum—the symptom 
of insanity being “her singular ideas about 
marriage.” The Lunacy Law Reform Associa- 
tion has published a book, written by Mrs. 
Louisa Lowe, which is entitled “The Bastiles 
of England.” If it were possible for a father 
to incarcerate his daughter as a mad woman 
because she held what appeared to him mad 
opinions about the marriage laws, (he lunatic 
asylums of this country would in very truth 
be fulfilling precisely the function of the 
Bastile in old France. The lettres de cachet, 
which consigned individuals without trial, 
and indeed without even the pretence that 
they had committed a crime against the law, 
to prolonged or perhaps lifelong imprison- 
ment in the Bastile, were mora frequently 
sought by private persons for exactly the 
object for which Mr. Lanchester tried to use 
our lunacy laws than for any other purpose. It 
repeatedly happened, as, for instance, in the 
case of the celebrated Mirabeau, that fathers 
obtained a lettre de cachet for their sons to pre- 
vent an imprudent marriage, or to break off 
an unseemly relationship. But in England 
Magna Charta and the Habeas Corpus Act 
took away from even the King, centuries ago, 
the power to imprison British subjects without 
trial and without conviction of a distinct 
crime. This was a cardinal feature of 
Magna Charta, and was the chief point 
around which all the earlier struggles for 
English liberty cantred. It is far too late 
in the day, therefore, to attempt to use the 
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lunatic asylums as a means of preventing a 
headstrong child from injuring himself or 
herself in regard to sex relations. Of course, 
if Miss Lanchester were really insane, the case 
would be different ; but as far as the public is at 
present informed there is no evidence of this, 
beyond the fact that one or perhaps a couple of 
medical practitioners have been found ready 
to certify her asalunatic. Any person who 
considers that as a sufficient proof that she 
in fact is mad, has a very limited acquaintance 
either with human nature in general or with 
the past history of the lunacy laws in 
particular. But when we read _ the 
description of the scene of the young lady 
being violently torn, only half dressed, by 
four rough men, from her home ; and when 
we remember that only two or three weeks 
ago a man in Birmingham was fined £50 for 
a course of conduct towards an alleged female 
lunatic in his charge eminently calculated to 
drive a sane woman mad; and when we 
further recall that only a few weeks ago, too, 
it was shown that at Holloway Sanatorium 
an unfortunate lunatic had been kept ina 
pack so that he could not change his position 
or move hand and foot for many hours ata 
stretch, and that he, though a strong young 
man, ultimately died of exhaustion ;—it must 
be perceived that such a case as Miss 
Lanchester’s demanded the immediate atten- 
tion of the law, and we are very glad that 
the Lunacy Commissioners at once ordered 
her release. If she wera not mad _before- 
hand, she might otherwise have been extremely 
likely to become 80. We say this, although 
we fully sympathise with the position of her 
father from his point of view of the matter. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Here isto be, on the 8th November, in 
Glasgow, a very important Conference on 
women’s questions and their special social, 
educational, philanthropic, and political move- 
ments in Scotland. An address will be given by 
Lady Henry Somerset on “The Present In- 
dustrial Conditions of Women,” and by the 
Right Hon. Sir John Gorst, M.P., Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University, vn “ How to Obtain 
Effective Social Legislation.” James A. Campbell 
Esq., LL.D., M.P. (who with his wife has done 
much for women’s education), will preside ; and 
among those taking part in the proceedings will 
be Lady Helen Munro Fergusson, Lady Mary 
Murray, Professor and Mrs. Lindsay, Professor 
g, A. Smith, Mr. Baird, M.P., Mr. Cross, M-P., 
Mr. Provand, M.P., and others. 


This important and interesting gathering is 
being organised by the “ National Federal 
Council of Scotland for Women’s Trades,” and 
its able and energetic secretary, Miss Margaret 
H. Irwin. ‘This lady, by the way, is not the 
Superintendent of the Schools Education De- 
partment of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, though the name is the same. 188 
Irwin (of Glasgow) is very well known for her 
labours in the cause of the poorer women wage- 
earners. She was an “ Assistant Commissioner * 
appointed by the Royal Commission on Labour 
to take evidence in Scotland on the occupations 
of women, and she has supplemented her official 
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report in the Blue Book by a further report 
specially to the Glasgow Trades Council. 


It is a melancholy true story that she 
tells, and makes us realise that our industrial 
conditions, free in name, are essentially worse 
than much that is called slavery. She found 
in many cases girls working, serving customers 
in restaurants or standing behind sweetstuff-shop 
or tobacconists’ shop counters, for fifteen and 
sixteen hours out of every twenty-four; in 
some cases, they have to eat their meals “‘ how 
they can,” not leaving the shop for half an hour 
all day—in others, there is no sitting down 
allowed—and in many there is actually no 
sanitary accommodation provided. The wages 
are frequently so low that it is impossible to 
live on them, and the women employed must 
necessarily be helped to live by friends, or must 
supplement their wages somehow. It is 
certain that this record compares unfavourably 
with what was the average state of the American 
negroes under slavery. 

e e s 

But the great virtue of Miss Irwin's report 
is its admirable common-sense, Instead of 
leaping to the conclusion that the evils that 
result from deep-seated economic conditions can 
be cured by Parliament with a stroke of the pen 
in drafting an Act, she approaches the matter 
with discretion and reserve, and perceives that 
the effect of legislation is likely to be “ more 
harm than good.” For instance, she does not 
shut her eyes to the fact that to forbid women 
working long hours by law, while leaving men free 
to go on, must be to deprive the women of work 
and hand it over to the men. Here are a few 
samples of such clear and candid observation 
and judgment from her report : 

bd * & 

‘Tt should also be kept in mind that, as this 
(shopkeeping) is an industry in which both 
sexes compete very closely with each other, any 
limitation of the working hours which is not 
applied equally to men and to women would 
probably be injurious to the latter. This 
opinion is held very strongly by the women 
assistants and by others having a special know- 
ledge of their own calling. Instead of legislation 
being directed to certain classes of workers, such 
as young persons under 18, as has hitherto been 
the case, it should be directed to all shops 
where assistants are employed, and should i- 
clude adult workers of both sexes. In the case 
of restaurants care would, however, need to be 
taken so as to not unduly handicap them in 
their competition with public-houses. So long 
as the latter remain open late there is a danger 
that the early closing of restaurants would 
drive people into the public-houses.” 

* * e 

Law lectures for ladies are the latest addition 
to the curriculum of the ladies’ department of 
King’s College. Last Tuesday Mr. John Cutler, 
Professor of Law at the College, opened a course 
of lectures to lady students which will deal with 
subjects likely to come into the life of women, 
for instance, the position of married women with 
regard to their special property and their con- 
tracts, the relations between mistress and 
servants under the law, and the like. Professor 
Cutler would do a good work if he would publish 
his lectures. If women knew what all the laws 
about themselves and their position actually are, 
the task of reforming the faults and defects of 
the present conditious would be easier. 

e ° e 


Miss Agnes Slack made an eloquent and 
effective speech as representative of the B. W.T..\. 
at the United Kingdom Alliance meeting at 
Manchester. She seconded a resolution moved 
by Miss Docwra, urging that efforts should be 
made to enlist the sympathies of women for 
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Direct Veto. Mr. Tennyson Smith desired to 
move that there should be added to the resolu- 
tion an expression of sympathy with the Women’s 
Franchise Movement, and suggested the following 
sentence: “And urges that all interested in 
the passage of a Local Veto Measure should use 
their utmost endeavours to secure for women the 
Parliamentary Franchise.” The amendment 
was, however, ruled “ out of order ” by the chair- 
man. It is hard to understand how anything 
can be much more “in order” at a temperance 
meeting than an expression of opinion in favour 
of the only means by which temperance women 
and otherscan ever become an effective force for 
their principles, 
e e e 


The decision of the London County Council 
about the Empire promenade is a ridiculous 
termination to the agitation that was so 
brilliantly successful last year. It has now been 
decided that the promenade and the bars shall 
ba restored to the frequenters of the Empire in 
all their pristine glory, and this decision has 
been arrived at without any particular effort 
against it. There has been a great failure of 
common sense and devotion to duty somewhere. 
If it were necessary to make the stir of last 
season, and so to embolden the County Council 
to take their strong action, then it remained 
necessary this year to support the County 
Council in continuing in well-doing. 
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An excuse is offered that it was supposed that 
the County Council having come toa certain 
decision could be trusted to abide by it, and 
that it was not foreseen to be necessary to stir 
the whole question up again. The end is 
sufficient reply to such arguments. The fact is 
that members of a public body not only require, 
but have a perfect right to expect, guidance and 
support from outside. They are not in their 
places simply to exercise their own judgment 
and follow their own consciences—they are 
representatives ; and they need to be told that 
in taking a stand upon any question they are 
in fact representing a considerable body of their 
constituents. If those who should give such 
support and assurance fail in. conducting the 
outside agitation, itis idle to blame the members 
of the public body for not maintaining the 
position. 

e e ¢@ 

Degree day at the Royal Irish University was 
last Friday, and we shall all feel great pleasure 
in the record that the women students have 
distinguished themselves remarkably. Three 
“ Junior Fellowships,” the highest prizes of the 
University, ‘were awarded by open competition 
in as many separate courses, and two out of the 
three have been gained by ladies! In the 
Modern Literature scholarships, too, both the 
only first class and the only second class awarded 
have been taken by women; and out of a total 
of fifteen passes in mathematics, five are women. 

* * * 


As regards the ladies who have taken the 
high honour of the Junior Fellowships, it is 
interesting to note that in their past career they 
had given evidence of the high standard of 
acquirements upon which the seal has been at 
last put by their gaining Junior Fellow- 
ships. Miss Katherine Murphy, of St, Mary’s 
University College, gained honours in modern 
literature at her B.A. and a_ student- 
ship in modern literature at her M.A. Miss 
Hayden, of the Alexandra College and St. Mary's 
College, was a scholar in modern languages, and 
gained honours at her B.A., and was first class at 
her M.A. in modern literature. The past 
history of both these ladies thus justified the 
award of the examiners, but the Vice Chancellor 
remarked that it gave him a special pleasure to 
grant the Junior Fellowship to Miss Hayden, 
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whose father was one of the earliest members of 
their Senate, and was much respected in the 
City of Dublin. 


Our B.W.T.A. readers will be waiting with 
interest to hear particulars of the Plymouth 
meetings of the National Committee, but it so 
happens that we go to press just too soon to 
give any report in this issue,and therefore the © 
matter will be deferred till the next number 
containing official news for the B.W.'l'.A., which 
will appear in ordinary course on the third 
Thursday in next month, namely, November 21st. 
In that number we expect to print a full report 
of Lady Henry Somerset’s specch and of the 
proceedings generally. ln that number also we 
hope to have a reproduction of the new group 
portrait of the “ World’s Officers ” of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

° e e i 

A lady, Miss L. Shears, an assistant school- 
mistress, did the whole of the registration work 
for the Liberals in the town of Brixham (Torquay 
Division) with such success that the party made 
a net gain of 132. 


Last week came the anniversary of Trafalgar, 
and the “Navy League” somewhat meagrely 
decorated the Nelson Column at Trafalgar 
Square, and sent suggestions to other localities 
that the like should be done with all the 
Nelson memorials that exist. It seems a 
pity that energy should go thus to waste. 
We are all proud of the courage and skill of 
our fighting forefathers, but it is not the English 
way to boast of past achievements. The only 
true feeling about the past displays of English 
pluck and the bygone successful struggles for 
English liberties, is the feeling that Browning 
experienced and expressed as he looked on the 
scene of a glorious naval victory : 

‘“ Here and here did England help me: 
How can [help England? Say!” 
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Moreover, generosity and true patriotism 
alike dictate reserve and ab:ence of boasting 
about our ancestors’ valour and success. What 
good purpose is served by endeavouring to fan 
the long-smouldering embers of national hatred 
between ourselves and our French neighbours ? 
In this same week the Peace and Arbitration 
Society have held their annual meeting at Bir- 
mingham. Their tone of mind, their attitude 
toward the future, is more civilised and more 
humane than is that of gloating over bygone 
quarrels and slaughters—however needful, still 
deplorable. 

e e e 

Before we glorify over-much the heroes of 
war, and so perpetuate the war spirit, we should 
try to realise what barbarism, cruelty, and misery 
war means, Even soldiers themselves will now 
and again utter the loathing of a generous mind 
for their awful work. As for instance, in the 
following quotation from a letter from Marshal 
Bosquet, from Algeria, to his mother :— 

s e dl 


“T write with a heavy heart about an infant 
that a soldier has brought me tied up in his 
pocket-handkerchief. It was a beauty. Poor 
little thing! You never saw such eyes. But it 
was a skeleton, and literally too weak to cry. 
It had evidently been lost in a stampede. I at 
once ret about looking among the female 
prisoners here for a nurse, and had the luck to 
find one. The poor infant will be saved from 
death by falling naked into my hands. I hate 
my profession. Its monotony is horrible. 
We have to kill to-day, and will have to-morrow 
to attend to the wounded, and caress the 
children whom we have made orphans. This 
alternation goes on as regularly as the pendu'um 
of my clock swings.” 


———— 
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WOTFIEN IN ‘“ SHELTERS.” 


Miss Merepirx Brown, founder and hon. 
superintendent of the Shaftesbury Institutes and 
Shelters, writes in defence of shelter homes :— 
“Perhaps the testimony of an inmate of the 
shelter as to its usefulness might be of interest to 
your readers. Struck with the refinement, not 
of her dress, for nothing could have been more 
tattered, but of the tones of her voice, I put 
some questions to her. ‘My father,’ she said, 
‘was a baronet, and I am the widow of a general, 
My husband squandered his means in gambling 
and drink; and drink brought me down to where 
Iam; but I earn a fairly good living by selling 
shoelaces to working men.’ Finding she could 
speak from the standpoint of the ‘rich’ as well 
as the ‘ poor,’ I encouraged her to give me her 
confidence. ‘ Wide is the gulf between them,’ 
she went on to say, ‘but one of the gains of the 
shelter is that it brings ladies into direct contact 
with the poor; and what a boon, after a hard 
day’s work, to come back and get a warm 
welcome, a kind word, and a nice, clean shelter, 
for which we pay 2d. only, instead of going toa 
women’s common lodging-house, where we meet 
with the lowest and most degraded.’ ‘But 
would you not be better cared for in the work- 
house P’ I suggested. ‘ Why should we be forced 
into the workhouse—a burden to others and to 
ourselves—where we work without pay ? We are 
practically prisoners, but far worse than 
prisoners, for they get paid for their work ; and 
if they do a long sentence, when they come out 
a nice little sum is handed to them. The evil of 
the workhouse is the utter hopelessness of the 
future. You go in a pauper, and, if you do 
come out, you come out a pauper. You have the 
companionship of the most degraded—cursing, 
swearing, language not fit to be heard, unchecked. 
But, living in the shelter, we have our freedom, 
the kindness of ladies, the companionship of a 
friend or relative, the enjoyment of the beautiful 
flowers and grass in the parke—God’s free gifts. 
Take these away, and what have we to live for P’ 
But if the evil of the workhouse is its hopeless- 
ness, the value of the shelter is its hopefulness, 
and our Women’s Labour Home—an adjunct of 
the shelter—is an outlet to a bright future. 
Any woman who is able to work is admissible as 
a candidate, and the inmates (eight in number) 
give labour in return for board and lodging. In 
most instances the applicants are old servants, 
who have married from good places and become 
widows; but after the lapse of ten to fifteen 
years it is scarcely possible for them to get the 
reference necessary to obtain a situation. 
Sometimes we are able to trace tho mistress ; 
but if not we test them—and in several cases they 
have been reinstated, and are at present in the 
receipt of good wages.” 
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Tue CoLtours oF GOVERNMENT 
Booxs.’—The English official colour is blue ; the 
French, yellow; the German, white; the 
Austrian, red ; the Italian, green. 
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New Gross Farm, South Petherton, Somerset. 


MISS RHODA ANSTEY (Certificated) 


Receives Delicate Gir's and Ladies to Strengthen and 
restore them to health. 


Tue BysTeEM INCLUDES :— 


Ling’s Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Movements, and 
Massage, comoineu with Pure Bracing Air aud Nourish- 
ing Diet. Specially recommended for the eure of Anemia, 
Spinal Curvature, Nervous Affections, Want of Energy, 

Indigestion, etc. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter. 


Devonshire Orerxm. New Laid Eggs. 
Choive Apples. 


Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemei:l. ic. 
Price List Free. 


Mrs HEBDITCH, Now Cross, outh Petherton, Somerset 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Back and white forms a leading note in the 
fashions of the present moment, and it is used 
in the most capricious style, in combination with 
the most unlikely materials. ‘When in doubt 
put black and white sil ” geems to be the 
dressmaking rule of the moment, and we find 
bands or bows of this striking fabric in all 
manner of unexpected situations. 


Yesterday I was looking at 8 charming 


model for winter wear carried out in golden- 
brown face cloth, relieved with black satin. 
The bodice had a quaint arrangement of 
straps of the material fastened across with 
small gold buttons, and through these straps 
were drawn two straight folds of narrow 
black and white striped silk, forming the 
shape of bretelles (braces) back and front. 
It seemed to me an excellent idea, as the 
effect of the dress might be pleasingly varied by 
the introduction of bretelles of different colours, 


, 
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AFTERNOON GOWN AT MADAME MORLEY’S. 


but I felt sure that I should have liked these 
folds in anything else better than in the striped 
silk the great Paris costumiér had selected. Black 
satin would have been perfect, black moire 
would have been nice, and there is a ccrtain 
dark shade of green which always looks well 
with brown—but why black and white stripes P 
Tho Paris milliner would probably answer, 
“© Quelque chose de nouveau,” in her airicst way, 
and consider the question settled. 

I saw a good deal of black and white striped 
velvet at Madame Morley’s, 49, South Molton 
Street, the other day, but it was used with 
taste and discrimination, and not in the 
arbitrary style before alluded to. I was 
charmed with a bodice in this material, 
made with a pinafore front of black serge, edged 
with fur, the skirt of serge to correspond. 
The square “bib” appeared, back and front, 
fastened on to the bodice with a cut steel button 
at each corner. The same idea was carried out 
in dark blue serge, with excellent effect. 

These dresses were finished off with a short, full 
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basque, lined with bright coloured satin—cherry 
in one case, old gold in the other, the collar 
being lined to correspond. 

A good many tartans were to be seen at 49, 
South Molton Street, but these were also used 
with good taste, and arranged with a view to 
being becoming. An excellent example of 
this appears in the pretty illustration we publish 
this week, specially sketched for us at Madame 
Morley’s. 

The skirt is in a bright tartan woollen 
material, softened by an over-pattern in velvet ; 
the blouse is in a shot silk, which harmonises well 
with the plaid. A pretty feature is the deep band 
of small tucks, which goes across the upper part 
of the figure, and which looks very novel and 
stylish.. The model is in blue and green 
plaid, with the bodice in dark blue silk, shot 
with dark green ; but it would look equally well 
in red and brown, or purple and brown, or any 
other fashionable combination of the moment. 
The skirt and sleeves were made of the same 
material, in many of the models, the bodice 
being then in Paisley velvet, striped velvet, or 
some other bright material. 

A pretty dress made for a wedding guest had 
a Louis Seize jacket of watercress green cor- 
duroy velvet, with full moiré skirt in the same 


green feathers; a pair of white gloves, stitched 
with black, and a bouquet of pale pink Japanese 


by excellent taste and style. 
strictly moderate, and she takes the greatest 
trouble to please. 
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A SUGGESTION TO “Y” BRANCHES. 
Dear “ Y's,’—Some little time ago our branch 
decided to hold sewing meetings in addition to 
our usual monthly ones, and so we arranged to 
work for Lady Henry Somerset’s Orphan Home, 
Reigate. Miss Hoddinott, the matron, was 
asked to come and address our September meet- 
ing, which she kindly did, and very interesting, 
too, was her “ talk” about the work among her 
girls. This led to an invitation being given to 
our society to visit the Home, which two of the 
members accepted, and were more than delighted 
with their welcome and all they saw. Let me 
say here that Miss Hoddinott is the right 
woman in the right place, she very carefully 
studies every individual characteristic of each 
one under her care and so is enabled to deal with 
each efficiently. They call her ‘ mother,” for 
such she is, many of them knowing no other by 
that name. There were five attending school, 
six training for laundry work, and four for house- 
maids at the time of our visit. The food is 
good, well cooked, in great variety, and 
plenty of it, thoroughly enjoyed by all. They 
retire to rest very early, Miss Hoddinott believ- 
ing in the old proverb, “ Early to bed, early to 
rise make a girl (man) healthy, wealthy, and 
wise.” There is thelast addition to the Home I 
should like tosay something about, it is two out of 
ten little motherless ones just left. The youngest 
is only three years; she seems but a baby, and such 
she is called, her name is Elsie ; she is such a love- 
able child and is quite the pet of all, bringing 
such brightness to the Home as a baby generally 
does any and everywhere. I would like to say 
much more about this darling, but time and space 
forbid. We as abranch feel greater and deeper 
interest in our sewing meetings, having seen the 
dear ones who will wear our aprons, pinafores, 
etc., especially the dear little motherless lamb 
just mentioned. I would like to suggest that 
other “ Y ” branches work for the home also, it 
would give joy and pleasure to themselves and 
be a benefit to others. I would that many such 
Homes could be raised up, believing that ‘‘ pre- 
vention is better than cure.”—Yours in the 
work, AY” MemBER. 
Plumstead and Woolwich Branch, 


The general conclusion to be drawn from 
hatters’ figures is favourable to the opinion that 
large heads and mental capacity go together. 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE IN WAR. 
Accorpinc to the researches of an eminent 
French statistician recently published, six 
million Frenchmen have fallen in war in the 
last hundred years. 
Dunrinc the years from 1791 to 1800, out of 
2,800,000 soldiers enrolled, not less than 2,122,402 
fell in the battles on the Meuse and Rhine, i 


in 
the Alps and Pyrenees, in Upper Italy and 
Egypt. 


Tae losses in the fifteen following years 
may be credited entirely to Napoleon’s un- 
bounded ambition. Of the 3,157,598 men 
enrolled during this interim over two million 
‘perished. In the Crimean War France lost 
95,616 men ; in the Austrian war 18,673; and in 
the war with Prussia (1870-1) over 139,000, 
besides 143,000 wounded. 


To these must be added the wars in Chinaand 
Mexico, in which half of those enrolled were 
lost; together with the ‘‘little wars’ of the 
Republic in China, Tonquin, and Dahomey, in 
the Soudan and Madagascar. And this is the 
death-roll of one nation only; and this our 
boasted civilisation ! 


DRUNKENNESS IN SCOTLAND. 

Tue seventeenth annual report of the Prison 
Commissioners for Scotland was issued last week. 
During 1894 52,658 persons were committed to 
prison, a number which exceeds all previous 
records, the increase having occurred amon 
persons guilty of drunkenness. This is attribute 
to the generally prosperous state of the country 
and the activity of the police. The number of 
convictions has, however, fallen, the decrease in 
the sentences of penal servitude being quite 
marked as regards women, for whereas in 1851 
171 were transported, only six cases were 
transported in 1894, Six were sent to convict 
labour. Only twenty-eight now remain in 
custody, one man being the sole occupant of the 
prison at Kirkwall—an incident which induces 
the Commissioners to express the hope that the 
small prisons on the islands will before long be 
closed. They are often empty, and the cost of 
maintenance of a prisoner is inordinately high. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOON. 

‘6 KtnasForp’s Oswego Prepared Corn,” from 
which puddings, blancmanges, custards, and 
many sweets are made, is an excellent adjunct 
to the housekeeper’s armoury. It is not known as 
*¢ Corn-flour,” observe, but it is in fact the flour 
produced ‘by properly preparing and grinding 
Indian corn (maize), a very nutritious and agree- 
able preparation being made by this special firm 
of the article of which there are many varieties. 
‘*Kingsfords” were the first makers of corn-flour, 
the mills being established in Oswego, New 
York State, in 1842, and the popularity of 
their flour is so great that most people know the 
name of the little town through this particular 
article of its manufacture. The makers 
claim that Kingsford’s Oswego Prepared 
Corn goes furthest. This is the all-important 
fact for householders and other consumers, 
and this they can test for themselves. Is it 
true? Well, you can try it, in comparison with 
the corn-flour you generally use, or with the 
Perth can buy anywhere, and see what you 


THE NEW AMERICAN LINER “Sr. 
PAUL,” 

Tue steamship St. Paul, the sister ship of the 
St, Louzs, the second of the American built mail 
steamers for the rapidly-growing traflic between 
Southampton and New York, left England for 
the first time on Saturday, carrying 330 saloon, 
220 second, and 250 steerage passengers. Among 
the saloon passengers were the veteran enter- 
tainer Mr. Howard Paul, Judge Davis, General 
Draper, Captain Wilberforce (who goes out as 
aide-de-camp to the Earl of Aberdeen in Canada), 
and Colonel Weathered. An immense number 
of people gathered on the quays at Southampton 
to witness the departure of the noble vessel. 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


Co Correspondents. 


All letters and MSS. to be addressed “ The 
Editor.” If payment ts required for any matter 
sent (if published), this must be stated on the first 
page. Write legibly, on one side only of the paper. 
If unaccepted MSS. have a stamped wrapper or 
envelope attached they will be returned, but the 
Editor is not responsible for accidental loss. 


To the Editor of Tus Woman's Sienat. 

Dear Mavam.—Now, while there is a sad lull 
in our temperance warfare, it seems to me that 
workers ought to ponte why temperance re- 
formers were so badly beaten at the last election, 
in order to try and find out where the mistakes 
lay, so that we may do better next time. 

Evidently we must be content to go step by 
step, to strive for victory in small matters first ; 
above all we must be more united, leas convinced 
each one of us that our own methods and no 
others are necessary to salvation. I was greatly 
surprised during the last election to see how 
little organised, strenuous support was given by 
temperance workers (of course there were 
notable exceptions) to a party which for the 
first time made temperance reform a leading 
measure in their policy. Success will never be 
attained till we electors (alas! this word excludes 
us women still), or rather agitators, subordinate 
every consideration to that of temperance. Let 
no party politics influence us, for are we not 
persuaded that our country has no enemy to 
compare with strong drink ? 

Could not one or two small measures of reform 
be made the united and immediate aim of the 
W.W.C.T.U., and also of the B.W.T.A.—for ex- 
ample, the closing of public-houses on all polling 
days? Surely no one would venture to deny 


| that this rs Pe measure is both feasible and 


useful—it is already law in most American states, 
why not here too? I was in a large northern 
city on election day and there was scarcely a 
sober adult man to be seen in the evening. 

On the other hand, ina country district in 
the same county, there was not a single person 
the worse for liquor, for the lady of the manor, 
seeing the evils of drink, and being a resident, 
had bought up the one licence of the place and 
turned the public-house into a charming little 
hotel. Yet election day was observed with 
keenest interest and much solemnity—man 
voters walking thirty miles to record their votes. 
Sunday clothes were donned, and it was observed 
asa general holiday. Out of an electorate of 
107 no less than 101 recorded their votes. 

I could earnestly wish for the passing of a 
measure, such as Mr, Conybeare introduced, 
forbidding the sale of liquor to young children. 
Who could ever have believed that in Christian 
England, an infant of sixteen months on being 
taken to hospital was there found to be intoxi- 
cated, or that a judge should acquit parents of 
neglect who had spent on drink the money 
raised to pay for the burial of a smothered 
infant, while a policeman had to feed the 
hungry surviving children! The body of the 
infant remained in the one living-room of the 
family, while night after night drinking parties 
were held till it was finally buried by stealth in 
the dark. Six months’ imprisonment was given 
a man for stealing a sixpence, can we believe 
that Englishmen regard the life of a chi'd as of 
less value than a coin, and give it less protec: 
tion 7—Yours faithfully, 

R. M. Barrerr. 

Kingstown, Co., Dublin. 


Tue perfect love of friends is so rare as to ba 
treasured like diamonds of the first water, so 
splendid as to ba historical, and there are a few 
such gems which ‘on the stretched foretinger of 
time sparkle for ever ” 


| be hired for 1s. a day !) 
1 stood on an easel surrounded with flowers in + 


TEMPERANCE ITEMS. 


WORLD'S WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


Dear Mapam,—It has been suggested that I 
should sometimes send you a letter, giving the 
readers of Tur Woman’s Stanat a slight glimpse 
of the work of the World’s Woman’s Ohristian 
Temperance Union. I am every day receiving 
letters evidencing the growth and general 
prosperity of our work. 

New ZgaLanpD. 

Mrs. Medley, of Wellington, New Zealand, has 
sent me a most interesting account of the work 
amongst the Maoris. e Maoris are very 
interested in hearing that the people of England 
were Once as savage and uncivili as the 
Maoris were when first the English came to New 
Zealand ; how we were conquered by the Romans, 
who were then the greatest nation in the world ; 
how they taught us civilisation, and as the 
years passed by, we became great, until we are 
now considered the greatest nation in the world, 
and that if they (the Maoris) would only give up 
the vices they have learned from us, and take to 
our industries, they, too, might become a great 
people. In one place where our meetings were 
held, a public-house chiefly supported by Maoris 
was closed ; all have testified to the good result 
of our meetings there. One thousand temperance 
and other tracts in the Maori language have been 
distributed. Sometimes when Mrs. Medley has 
been advocating the temperance cause, the 
Maoris have said, ‘‘ Why don’t you speak to the 
Government? We do not bring the drink into 
the country, we do not know how to make it.” 
She replies, “ No, but you know too well how to 
drink it; that is why I bring this to you,” and 
holding out a pledge-card, asked them to 
help the temperance cause by poling men into 
Parliament who would put down the liquor 
traffic, and help to save their race from being 
destroyed by its evil effects. The Premier says, 
“The Maoris should be treated as European 
children—namely, that spirituous liquors must 
not be sold to them.” The first branches of the 
W.W.C.T.U. have been formed at Wangarui and 
Petonie, and for the first time two Maoris will 


y | attend the next annual convention as delegates. 


AUSTRALIA, 

Mrs. Carvosso has sent me a cheering account 
of our work in Queensland. Mrs. Carvosso and 
several other, White Ribboners have sent their 
hearty congratulations on the success of our 
convention in London, and express the hope that 
before long: the convention will meet in Queens- 
land. They say that if this can be done, the 
work in Australia will receive a great impetus. 
The Brisbane W.C.T.U., at the recent agricul- 
tural show, had a temperance booth ; this proved 
to be a most successful venture, and £200 was 
received in small sums, the press speaking most 
highly of this practical demonstration of the 
W.W.C.T.U.’s work, and of the great boon the 
booth was to the general public. 

The Victoria W.C.T.U. has also sent an urgent 
invitation for the next Biennial Convention to 
be held at Melbourne. 

The New South Wales W.C.T.U. had their 
annual convention at Sydney last month. The 
big hall was profusely decorated with flowers and 
large numbers of palms and tree ferns. All the 
floral decorations were changed every day in 
order to give variety to the effect. (We envy a 
country where cart-loads of trees and ferns can 
Miss Willard’s likeness 


prominent place on the platform. Our New 
South Wales sisters have sent me a request that 
they hope to have Lady Henry’s likeness next 


| year, to be placed by Miss Willard’s. 1 hope 


{ 


a 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Mechanics’ Institute (seating 1,200), where the 
Sunday services were held, was packed. i 
meeting was an address to young people, and, 
despite the intense heat, the attention and 
interest shown was very marked. A large 
uniformed choir, numbering about sixty, was & 
Sane attraction, as also were the soloists, Miss 
hes (of Longoott), Mrs. Reeder, Mites § cer 
The Bible readings and Gospel 

addresses were delivered during the week in the 
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after receiving the next mail to ive you an 
account of the convention. iss Pew 
Superintendent of the World's W.C.T.U. Flower 
ion) sent me a few preliminary details, but 
the convention was then unly just about to 


viting people to come. The fresh interest and 
enthusiasm which Miss Gorham has infused in 
the members, as well as the success spiritually, 


and as far as now members is concerned, is very 
gratifying. 

Bextey Heatu.—This branch held its seventh 
annual meeting on October 28rd, R. Pringle, 
Esq., M.D., in the chair. Speaker, Dr Sarah J. 
Anderson Biown, whose earnest, stirr.ng and 
convincing address held the attention of the 
large audience from the first word to the last. 
The “ Y” choir, under the direction of Miss Rose 
Andrews (late of Brockley), added greatly to 
the enjoyment of the meeting by their effective 
rendering of some bright White Ribbon songs. 
The ‘*Y” branch was formed in February of 
this year, and already numbers thirty-six 
members. A World’s Women’s branch has also 
recently been started, and the Society is 
altogether in a hopeful condition. Increase of 
members during the year thirty-four—M. H 
Jounson, Hon. Sec. 

Tue same friend sends us with her report the 
following interesting letter, for which we thank 
her much:—I enclose P. 0. for the fifty 
Siana1s you sent me forsale; we could have 
sold more if we had had them, but it was our 
first attempt at selling the \SicNaL at our meet- 
ing, and we did not know. We had a splendid 
meeting, Dr. S. J. Anderson Brown speaks so 
well! 1 was much obliged forthe parcel of back 
numbers for free distribution. We will do our 
best to get fresh subscribers, and congratulate 
you warmly on the wonderful development of 
the paper. It must succeed. I wish we could 
interest all the “ Y's” in it. With best wishes 
for its future success.—Yours sincerely, M. 
JOHNSON. 

Srarrorp Brancu. — First annual public 
meeting was held in the Oddfellows’ Hall. 
Mrs. Bradley presided, and addresses were 
delivered by Mrs. Emmett and Miss Tudor. 
Mrs. Emmett also addressed a meeting for 
women in the afternoon in the Friends’ School- 
room. Two pledges were taken. Ten members 
and six associates joined the Society. 

Wootwicn.—An interesting and instructive 
lecture was given at the October meeting on 
China, with special reference to the Opium 
Question, by the Rev. Charles Byford, late 
resident missionary in Anhuet. The lecture 
was illustrated by models and costume. The 
Secretary announced that letters had been sent 
to the local members on the L.C.C., praying 
them to uphold the decision arrived at by that 
body last year, with reference to the promenade 
and sale of drink at places of public entertain- 
ment. In response to an appeal from head- 


able to accomplish practical work in this im- 
portant region. Great interest is now being 
created by the visit of Chief Khama. It seems 
irony that this black chief must come to 
England to request our Christian civilised 
Government not to force our drinking customs 
upon his native seca Chief Khama 
knows well that if 
to the power of the Chartered Company the 
drinking habits of the English will soon lay hold 
of his people.—I am, your White Ribbon sister, 
Acnes E. Suack, 
Hon. Secretary, World’s w.C.T.U, 


NEWS FROM BRANCHES, 
NATIONAL _B.W.T.A. 


' SonpgRtanp.—This branch held its annual 
meeting on October 15th. Business was 
preceded by a tea, to which members were 
invited by card. Mrs. Taylorson, one of the first 
members of the Sunderland Branch, presided 
over the after-meeting, which was confin 
strictly to business. Reports of the various 
departments of work were given by the different 
superintendents, and the committee was elected 
for the ensuing year. 


Lapywoop BsraNncH (Birmingham).—The 
uarterly tea was held on September 16th, in 
Francia Road Schoolroom, about 200 friends 
being present.”, Special interest attached to this 
meeting, enough a sad kind, owing to the 
departure of . Hallowes, the president, to 
ve in Derbyshire. After tea Madame Pollack 


of their regret at the separation about to take 
place. Mrs. Hallowes was next presented with 
a silver fitted travelling bag, and a gold B.W.T.A. 
brooch in case, and from members of Mrs. 
Hotchkiss’ Bible class with a Russia leather 
purse. Mrs. Hallowes replied with warm feeling 
and many good wishes. Mr. Hallowes also 
ke, and Miss Warden read a short account of 
the Home for Inebriate Women. The meeting 
closed with singing and prayer. 
Swinpon.—A very successful Gospel and tem- 
erance mission was conducted by Miss Gorham 
at this branch from Baumer September 8th, till 
the following Friday. The large hall of the 


the Woman's SIGnal, 
on sale in the room. 
Grovorster “ Y” Brancu.—The opening of 
the first headquarters of this branch, at the Gas 
Offices, Eastgate Street, took place on Thursday 
mber 26th, between fifty and sixty 
members and friends accepting the invitation of 
the president an 
large room was prettily arranged and decorated 
with flowers. A musical programme, including 
Miss Rie Hipwood, songs and 
pianoforte solos, was appreciatively listened to. 
Light refreshments were served. After supper 
the president, Miss Sessions, read a portion of 
scripture and spoke earnestly of the need of 
having a right foundation for all buildings and 
work. Miss Weston and Mrs. and Miss Seekings 


evening, Septe 


harp solos by 


the occasion, the young 
dainty blue blouses, wit 
from shoulder to waist. 
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also spoke. 


Hexuam “Y” Brancu.—On October 11th 
the Hexham ‘“ Y's” inaugurated their winter 
work by a ‘‘social” in the Temperance Hail, 
which was made very cosy and home-like by the 
Decorating Committee. In spite of bad weather, 
a large company of young maidens and men 
assembled to enjoy tea, games, and music. The 
choir of the Corbridge ‘‘ Y” Circle sang, ‘‘ We 
are Daughters of a King,” and ‘‘Some Glad 
Day.” Mrs. Knox Lyal, presdent of the 
Northumberland and Durham Union of the 
B.W.T.A., spoke of the meaning of our ‘‘ ribbon 
white,” and introduced Mr. Simpson, who gave a 
short address. The unavoidable absence of the 
“sy” president (Miss Wilson) was deeply re- 
gretted by ull. Many thanks are due to Mi 
Snowball, hon. secretary, and to the ladies and 
geatlemen who so ably assisted in the entertain- 


ment. 


Preston.—The annual meetings were held on 
O-tober 3rd, in the Council Chamber of the 
Guild Hall, in the afternoon, resided over by 
tha new president, Mrs. G. Tou min. The reports 
of the branch were read, showing go2d work 
during the year ; 228 members on the books, nine 


having left the town during the year. 


receipts for the year from all sources being 
£90 17s. 33d. The“ Y” branches are progress- 
ing favourably, mothers’ meetings and Band of 
Hope meetings held every week; seventy-eight 
pledges have been taken during the year. British 
Women’s Rooms have been taken, and found 
helpful, costing over £30 per annum, without 
cost of furnishing. Mrs. Ainsworth, president 
of the Walker Branch, made a capital speech at 
the afternoon meeting, »nd presided at the even- 
ing meeting, Mrs. Clara Hoffman being the 


evening speaker.—L. BLacKBURN, Hon. Sec. 


WaireHaven Branca.—The opening session 
for the winter was marked by a visit from Mrs. 
Hoffman, of Kansas City, who delivered a 
lecture on ‘* What are the Signs of the Times ?” 
In honour of her coming the largest hall had 
been engaged, the platform of which was taste- 
fully decorated with blue and white drapery and 
flowers. On the table was a lovely bouquet of 
marguerites and maidenhair, presented to Mrs. 
Hoffman. A special choir had been trained for 
ladies of which all wore 
h a strap of white ribbon 


and INVALIDS. 


ae 
MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING, 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who require @ Simple, Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. Price 2s. per Tin. 


Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to MELLIN’S FOOD WOR KS, 


Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 


uarters the members were urged to take in 
copies of which were 


d committee to be present. The 
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SIGNALS FRO/1 FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


WE offer a ‘Prize of Ten SHILLINGS for the best 
Short Story, of about 1,500 words long. All 
stories sent in are at our disposal, and a book 
will be presented to the writers of any other 
than the prize story that we may decide to use. 
Latest date for sending in, November 12th. 

We offer a Prize of Onze Guinea for the best 
Seasonable Menu and Recipes for a Nice Dinner 
for a Middle-Class Home, with price in full to 
each dish ; eight persons are supposed to be the 
party to be provided for, and only such dishes 
must be given as are within the middle-class 
“plain cook’s” resources. Every recipe must 
have been tested in the competitor’s own kitchen, 
and the prices must be correct. It is, of course, 
not necessary to give recipes for roast beef and 
other plain joints and vegetables. We have the 
right to publish without any payment any menus 
sent in, but will forward a prize book to every 
competitor whose paper we thus print. A nom- 
de-plume or real signature, as preferred, may be 
given for publication, but the real name and 
address of the winner of the guinea prize must 
be allowed to be published. Write only on 
one side of the paper. Latest date for sending 
in, extended to November 4th. 


* ,* An interesting short Serial Story, entitled, 
“The Dalesman’s Love,” by Marie E. Nicholls, 
will commence in our next. 


HOW TO FORM AND KEEF UP INTEREST IN A 
BRANCH OF THE B.W.T.A. FURTHER SELECTIONS 
FROM THE SPECIALLY COMMENDED PAPERS. 

Mrs. MartHa Powe ct, President of the West Bromwich 
Branch, writes : ‘‘ Regular systematic visiting is absolutely 
necessary. This should be undertaken by each member 
taking a district. Small districtsand many visitors answer 
best. Lantern lectures during the winter are very 
valuable. Open air meetings in the summer are exceed- 
ingly useful, as by getting out amongst the people many 
new recruits are gained. A womanin a populous neighbour- 
hood will often get into her kitchen her friends and 
neighbours at half an hour's notice, when a few earnest 
words may be addressed to them and invitations to the 
meetings given. A series of health lectures with diagrams 
are exceedingly helpful, and are much appreciated. A 
coffee supper is also a great attraction in some neighbour- 
hoods. A trip to the country or seaside, each member 
paying her fare by weekly instalments, will often help to 
keep the people together. After the summer excursion is 
over, weekly payments may be made towards a tea and 
entertainment at Christmas. Special meetings for mothers 
will often induce them to come. Enquiries should always 
be made about absent members, and absentees should be 
visited. Pledge booksand cards should be always at hand, 
and special help and encouragement must be given tu any 
women who are trying to give up the drink.” 


| 
| 
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SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 
PROTECT BRITISH LABOUR. 
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THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


Myra Kenrietp” writes; ‘‘ The very foundation of success 
lies in personal work, and this can be done by mapping 
your town out into districts, each district to be under the 
charge of one member of the committee, who will see — 
Firat, that every member is visited at least once in three 
months; second, to canvass for new members; third, to 
hold cottage meetings or drawing-room meetings ; fourth, 
to distribute notices of meetings, sell tickets for teas, and 
see that handbills are exhibited ; and lastly, to report once 
in three months to the secretary the state of her district. 
Of course, the district superintendant will have to have an 
army of helpers, every one of whom will be appointed to a 
cercain portion of the district ; but the more workers the 
more interest. This planning out of a town is very 
valuable, and if well worked it is surprising how rapidly 
any emergency work can be accomplished by it. Some 
few years ago an urgent need arose for a petition to Parlia- 
luent, and by such an organisation the whole of a large town 
was canvassed inaday. Besides, such a plan keeps all the 
members in touch with one another.” 

8. I. (South Wales), writes a thoroughly sensible and practical 
letter: ‘‘ The first part of the question is much more easily 
answered than the latter, for this reason, nearly every 
branch has great difficulty in finding workers who can 
sustain the interest necessary to true progress among the 
members, and prepare them for aggressive work outside. 
In the forming of a branch I think a deep rooted need of 
temperance work ought to be felt, and a determination on 
the part of those who may be elected as officers to do their 
duty cheerfully and faithfully. A code of rules ought to 
be got out suitable to the place and people, and every 
member supplied with a copy of the same, to be read every 
quarter at the regular meeting, with a statement of finance 
and report of the visiting committee. A warm welcome 
to new members would help to stimulate a branch, and 
keep it on a right basis. As soon asa branch is decided 
upon the officers must be elected, and it is very necessary 
suitable persons should be chosen, as the success of the 
undertaking depends very largely upon this. A committee 
(not too large) ought to be formed. They would hire a 
suitable room, get the code of rules printed, etc. ; if 
practicable, have weekly meetings, or fortnightly (we have 
ours the first Monday in the month, and a large public 
meeting every quarter, to which men are specially invited). 
Let every meeting be opened with singing and prayer, and 
the memters take part in the meeting ; one may read for ten 
minutes, another give an original paper, and another give 
an address—discussion on the reading or paper is often 
helpful, and gets the members to talk. A question-box 
may be passed round. The president would read and answer 
the questions from the desk ; encourage any singers to sing 
a solo or read a few extracts from THE SiGNaL; or each 
one may repeat a passage of Scripture, and so on. | find it 
useful to give hints and helps on the management of the 
home, children, and husbancs. | have taken a large doll and 
shown the mothers how to apply hot and cold compresses 
to their little ones when suffering from slight ailments, 
teething, etc. ; but this would only apply to meetings for 
working women. These are a few hints, which if acted 
upon would help to form a branch and sustain the interest 
of the same.” 

Books FoR MorHers’ MEETINGS :—Mrs. TUCKWELL, Waltham 
Rectory, Grimsby, writes to recommend ‘The Diary of 
Mistress Kitty Trevylyan,” by the author of ‘The 
Schonberg Cotta Family; ‘‘A Humble Romance,” and 
‘A Far Away Melody,” and other stories, by M. E. 
Wilkins; ‘‘The Cricket Club,” by Phorbe Allen; ‘ Mrs, 
Blackett,” by the author of ‘1 Must Keep the Chimes 
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Home Comforts. 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, 
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Going” ; *‘ The Gospel and the Home,” by Mrs, Hallett; 
“Thoughts for the Chimney Corner,” by E. Wordsworth ; 
“Home Duties for Wives and Mothers,” by Mrs. 
Donaldson. Miss Acnes E. Sack suggests the following 
books as being most suitable for reading at ‘‘ Mothers’ 
Meetings": ‘‘ Far Away Melodies,” by Mary Wilkins ; 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” by Mrs. Burnett ; ‘‘ Laddie,’: 
“Miss Toosey's Mission,” ‘The Gold Tread,” by Norman 
Macleod ; ‘‘ Addresses aud Stories for Mothers’ Meetings,” 
by Mrs. G. E. Morton; *‘Sent Back by the Angels,” by 
Frederick Langbridge ; ‘‘ Stepping Heavenward,” by C. 
Prentiss; Rab and his riends,” by ‘ohn B.own, M.D.; 
“Plain Words on Health,” by the :ame.— Mrs. Dae, of 
Truro, advises ‘‘ Ways and Means in a Devonshire Village,’ 
by E. Cruwys Sharland, from the Soviety for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 
Crosa, W.C. 
REPLIES : EDITORIAL. 


GuNnca.—What is meant when this journal is described as 
“ The Official Organ of the N.B.W.T.A.," is, not that the As- 
sociation pays for space, or controls the paper in any 
way, but simply that the Editor has formally under- 
taken, to your beloved President, to allow a certain 
amount of space to be filled with official messages and 
Association news, in the hope and expectation that the 
desire to see this news will induce the members of the 
Association to take in the paper themselves, and that the 
desire to spread interest in their work amongst others 
will lead them to give away the paper and introduce it and 
push it everywhere. No payment is made for space or 
for maintenance of the paper, by the B.W.T.A., and the 
circulation amidst the members is the only recompense for 
the expense of producing their news. Members will there- 
fore doubtless feel that if they wish to have a paper to circu- 
late their news, they must help the Editor to push the 
paper amongst the general reading public too, to meet its 
expenses, 

Tue Siaxpost.—Though I think with you that many, perhaps 
most women (though I doubt that if you take in all classes) 
pay too much attention to ‘‘ wherewithal they shall be 
clothed,” I do not agree that the matter is ‘‘ mere frivolity " 
and of noaccount. The dress hasso great an influence upon 
the whole aspect of the person, and the aspect has so much 
to do with our influence over others, that it cannot be 
regarded as of trivial importance. I aasure you I have 
seen such positive harm done to the woman's cause by the 
appearance on platforms of badly dressed women—women 
with little corkscrew curls bobbing round old heads— women 
who did not look even fresh and clean—women who wore 
manly garments in place of graceful, feminine ones—I 
have seen such prejudice and ridicule called out to obstruct 
the most important and deepest of the interests of our sex 
by such displays, that I cannot think dress of no import- 
ance, St. Paul was right when he proposed to take all 
steps and consider all points, by which he might gain 
some.” 

Mrs, FitmMer, TYLDeEN, Soutn AFRICA.—I have received your 
kind letter from so far away with great interest, and thank 
you for your kind words ; you express just what is the 
ambition of the whole staff of THe Siunat when you say, 
‘(It stirs and brightens one’s intellect, gives broader and 
fuller light on woman's position, and enthuses us to work 
in the Master's cause.” With regard to your subscription, 
there was no remittance in your letter, but it is not 
instantly required, as your subscription bas been paid up 
to December 26th, by Mrs. Cooper, of Whittlesen, Cape 
Colony. 


ON" WILD'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 


| Also at 70& 71, EUSTON SQUARE, Close to Euston Station, L.& N.W.R. 
Cleanliness and Quiet. 


Central for Business or Pleasure. 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 


Bakers spurious imitations of Hovis, which, having 
met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. 


SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN 
and ROYAL FAMILY. 


If any difticulty be experienced in obtain- 
ing ‘* Hovis,” or if what is supplied as 
6° F¥ovis ”’ is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of which will be 
defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending another “bread in place of 
“HOVIS” do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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Mechanics’ Institute Learnt 1,200), where the 
\ services were held, was packed. This 
was an address to young people, and, 
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uarters the members were urged to take in 

e Woman's SIGNAL, copies of which were 
on sale in the room. 

Grovorsren “ Y” Brancu.—The opening of 
the first headquarters of this branch, at the Gas 
Offices, Eastgate Street, took place on Thursday 
evening, September 26th, between fifty and sixty 
members and friends accepting the invitation of 
the president and committee to be present. The 

room was prettily arranged and decorated 
with flowers. A musical programme, including 
harp solos by Miss Rie Hipwood, songs and 
pianoforte solos, was appreciatively listened to. 
Light refreshments were served. After supper 
the president, Miss Sessions, read a portion of 
scripture and spoke earnestly of the need of 
having a right foundation for all buildings and 
work. Miss Weston and Mrs. and Miss Seekings 
also spoke. 


with the choir singing, through the streets, in- 
viting people to come The fresh interest and 


gratifying. 
Bextey Heats.—This branch held its seventh 
annual meeting on October 23rd, R. Pringle, 


upon his native ion. Ohief Khama| Esq., M.D., in the chair. Speaker, DrSarah J.| Hexuam “y” Brancno.—On October 11th 
knows well that if uanaland is handed over | Anderson Brown, whose earnest, stirr.ng and|the Hexham “ Y’s” inaugurated their winter 
to the power of the Chartered e| convincing address held the attention of the| work by a ‘¢gocial” in the Temperance Hail, 
drinking habits of the English will soon lay hold | large audience from the first word to the last.| which was made very cosy and home-like by the 


The “ Y” choir, under the direction of Miss Rose 
Andrews (late of Brockley), added greatly to 
the enjoyment of the scene | by their effective 
rendering of some bright White Ribbon songs. 
The ‘Y” branch was formed in February of 
this year, and already numbers thirty-six 
members. A World’s Women’s branch has also 
recéntly been started, and the Society is 
altoge’ in a hopeful condition. Increase of 
members during year thirty-four.—M. H 


Decorating Committee. In spite of bad weather, 
a large company of young maidens and men 
assembled to enjoy tea, games, and music. The 
choir of the Corbridge ‘‘ Y” Circle sang, ‘“‘ We 
are pane of a King,” and ‘‘Some Glad 
Day.” Knox ae pres'dent of the 
Northumberland and Durham Union of the 
B.W.T.A., spoke of the meaning of our ‘‘ ribbon 
white,” and introduced Mr. Simpson, who gave a 
short address. The unavoidable absence of the 
“wy Sporn (Miss Wilson) was deeply re- 
gretted by wll. Many thanks are due to Mies 
Snowball, hon. secretary, and to the ladies and 
geatlemen who so ably assisted in the entertain- 
ment. 

Preston.—The annual meetings were held on 
O:tober 3rd, in the Council Chamber of the 


Acnes E. Stack, 
Hon. Secretary, World’s W.C.T.U. 


\ 


| NEWS FROM BRANCHES, 
“NATIONAL B.W.T.A. 


_ |. Sorpspianp.—This branch held its annual 
mecting on October 15th. Business was 
preceded by a tea, to which members were 
invited by card. Mrs. Taylorson, one of the first 
members of the Sund d Branch, presided 
over the after-meeting, which was confined 
strictly to business. ports of the various 
departments of work were given by the different 
superintendents, and the committee was elected 


Tue same friend sends us with her report the 
following interesting letter, for which we thank 
her much:—I enclose P. O. for the fifty 
Sianais you sent me for sale; we could have 
sold more if we had had them, but it was our 


ing, and we did not know. We had a splendid | Guild Hall, in the afternoon resided over by 
\ ee ensuing yeer. a meeting, Dr. 8. J. Anderson Brown — 20 | the new president, Mrs. G. Toulmin. The reports 
. | -aprwoon Branoz (Birmingham) —The | well! I was much obliged for the parcel of back | of the branch were read, showing good work 

- |. quarterly tea was held on Septem 16th, in | numbers for free distribution. We will do our | during the year ; 228 members on the books, nine 
ac) Francis m, about 200 friends | best to get fresh subscribers, and congratulate | having left the town during the year. The 


this| you warmly on the wonderful development of 
the paper. It must succeed. I wish we could 
interest all the “Y's” init. With best wishes 
for its future success.—Yours sincerely, M. H. 
JOHNSON. . 

Srarrorp Brancu. — First annual public 
meeting was held in the Oddfellows’ Hall. 
Mrs. Bradley t pean and addresses were 
delivered by Mrs. Emmett and Miss Tudor. 
Mrs. Emmett also addressed & meeting for 
women in the afternoon in the Friends’ School- 
room. Two pledges were taken. Ten members 
and six associates joined the Society. 
Wootwicu.—An interesting and instructive 
-l lecture was given at the October meeting on 
China, with special reference to the Opium 
Qaestion, by the Rev. Charles Byford, late 
resident missionary in Anhuet. he lecture 
was illustrated by models and costume. The 
Secretary announced that letters had been sent 


receipts for the year from all sources being 
£90 17s. 34d. The“ Y” branches are progress- 
ing favourably, mothers’ meetings and Band of 
Hope meetings held every week; seventy-eight 
pledges have been taken during the year. British 
Women’s Rooms have been taken, and found 
helpful, costing over £30 per annum, without 
cost of furnishing. Mrs. Ainsworth, prasident 
of the Walker Branch, made a capital speech at 
the afternoon meeting, nd presided at the even- 
ing meeting, Mrs. jara Hoffman being the 


beautifully prepared, to Mrs. Hallowes in token 
of their regret at the separation about to take 
place. Mrs. Hallowes was next presented with 


Hoffman, of Kansas City, who delivered a 
lecture on “* What are the Signs of the Times ?” 
In honour of her coming the largest hall had 
been engaged, the platform of which was taste- 
fully decorated with blue and white drapery and 
flowers. On the table was & lovely bouquet of 


closed with singing and prayer. to the local members on the L.C.C., praying marguerites and maidenhair, presented to Mrs. 
Swinpon.—A very successful Gospel and tem- | them to uphold the decision arrived at by that | Hoffman. A special choir had been trained for 
perance mission was cond body last year, with reference to the promenade | the occasion, the young ladies of which all wore 
at this branch from Sunda and sale of drink at places of public entertain- | dainty blue blouses, with a strap of white ribbon 


the following Friday. T ment. In response to an appeal from head- | from shoulder to waist. 


a 
MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


DICESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING, 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who require a Simple, Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. Price 2s. per Tin. 


Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to MELLIN’S: FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, §.E. 


Oor. 31, 1895. 


SIGNALS FRO FRIEND TO FRIEND. 
We offer a {Prize of Tew Sumiines for the best 
Short Story, of about 1,500 words long. All 
stories sent in are at our disposal, and a book 
will be presented to the writers of any other 
than the prize story that we may decide to use. 
Latest date for sending in, November 12th. 

We offer a Prize of Onz Guinea for the best 
Seasonable Menu and Recipes for a Nice Dinner 
for a Middle-Olass Home, with price in full to 
each dish ; eight persons are supposed to be the 
party to be provided for, and only such dishes 
must be given as are within the middle-class 
“plain cook’s” resources. Every recipe must 
have been tested in the competitor's own kitchen, 
and the prices must be correct. It is, of course, 
not necessary to give recipes for roast beef and 
other plain joints and vegetables. We have the 
right to publish without any payment any menus 
sent in, but will forward a prize book to every 
competitor whose paper we thus print. A nom- 
de-plume or real signature, as preferred, may be 
given for publication, but the real name and 
address of the winner of the guinea prize must 
be allowed to be published. Write only on 
one side of the paper. Latest date for sending 
in, extended to November 4th. 


#* ,* An interesting short Serial Story, entitled, 
“The Dalesman’s Love,” by Marie E. Nicholls, 
will commence in our next. 


HOW TO FORM AND KEEP UP INTEREST IN A 
BRANCH OF THE B.W.T.A. FURTHER SELECTIONS 
FROM THE SPECIALLY COMMENDED PAPERS. 

Mrs. MartHa Powe t, President of the West Bromwich 
Branch, writes : ‘‘ Regular systematic visiting is absolutely 
necessary. This should be undertaken by each member 
taking a district. Small districteand many visitors answer 
best. Lantern lectures during the winter are very 
valuable. Open air meetings in the summer are exceed- 
ingly usefal, as by getting out amongst the people many 
new recruitsare gained. A womanin a populous neighbour- 
hood will often get into her kitchen her friends and 
neighbours at half an hour's notice, when a few earnest 
words may be addressed to them and invitations to the 
meetings given. A series of health lectures with diagrams 
are exceedingly helpful, and are much appreciated. A 
coffee supper is also a great attraction in some neighbour- 
hoods. A trip to the country or seaside, each member 
paying her fare by weekly instalments, will often help to 
keep the people together. After the summer excursion is 
over, weekly payments may be made towards a tea and 
entertainment at Christmas. Special meetings for mothers 
will often induce them to come. Enquiries should always 
be made about absent members, and absentees should be 
visited. Pledge booksand cards should be always at hand, 
and special help and encouragement must be given tu any 
women who are trying to give up the drink.” 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 
PROTECT BRITISH LABOUR. 


I XEY’S ASK FOR 


BLACK LEAD 


IT is THE BEST AND GOES THE FARTHEST. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Myra KeEnFie_p” writes: ‘‘ The very foundation of success 
lies in personal work, and this can be done by mapping 
your town out into districts, each district to be under the 
charge of one member of the committee, who will see— 
Firat, that every member is visited at least once in three 
months; second, to canvass for new members; third, to 
hold cottage meetings or drawing-room meetings ; fourtb, 
to distribute notices of meetings, sell tickets for teas, and 
see that handbills are exhibited ; and lastly, to report once 
in three months to the secretary the state of her district. 
Of course, the district superintendant will have to have an 
army of helpers, every one of whom will be appointed to a 
cercain portion of the district ; but the more workers the 
more interest. This planning out of a town is very 
valuable, and if well worked it is surprising how rapidly 
any emergency work can be accomplished by it. Some 
few years ago an urgent need arose for a petition to Parlia- 
ment, and by such an organisation the whole of a large town 
was canvassed inaday. Besides, such a plan keeps all the 
members in touch with one another.” 

8. I. (South Wales), writes a thoroughly sensible and practical 
letter : ‘The first part of the question is much more easily 
answered than the latter, for this reason, nearly every 
branch has great difficulty in finding workers who can 
sustain the interest necessary to true progress among the 
members, and prepare them for aggressive work outside. 
In the forming of a branch I think a deep rooted need of 
temperance work ought to be felt, and a determination on 
the part of those who may be elected as officers to do their 
duty cheerfully and faithfully. A code of rules ought to 
be got out suitable to the place and people, and every 
member supplied with a copy of the same, to be read every 
quarter at the regular meeting, with a statement of finance 
and report of the visiting committee. A warm welcome 
to new members would help to stimulate a branch, and 
keep it on a right basis. As soon asa branch is decided 
upon the officers must be elected, and it is very necessary 
suitable persons should be chosen, as the success of the 
undertaking depends very largely upon this. A committee 
(not too large) ought to be formed. They would hire a 
suitable room, get the code of rules printed, etc. ; if 
practicable, have weekly meetings, or fortnightly (we have 
ours the first Monday in the month, and a large public 
meeting every quarter, to which men are specially invited). 
Let every meeting be opened with singing and prayer, and 
the members take part in the meeting ; one may read for ten 
minutes, another give an original paper, and another give 
an address—discussion on the reading or paper is often 
helpful, and gets the members to talk. A question-box 
may be passed round. The president would read and answer 
the questions from the desk ; encourage any singers to sing 
a solo or read a few extracts from THE SiGNAL; or each 
one may repeat a passage of Scripture, and so on. I find it 
useful to give hints and helps on the management of the 
home, children, and husbands. I have taken a large doll and 
shown the mothers bow to apply hot and cold compresses 
to their little ones when suffering from slight ailments, 
teething, etc. ; but this would only apply to meetings for 
working women. These are a few bints, which if acted 
upon would help to form a branch and sustain the interest 
of the same.” 

Books FoR MoTHERS’ MEETINGS :—Mrs. TUCKWELL, Waltham 
Rectory, Grimsby, writes to recommend ‘The Diary of 
Mistress Kitty Trevylyan,” by the author of ‘‘The 
Schonberg Cotta Family; ‘‘A Humble Romance,” and 
‘©A Far Away Melody,” and other stories, by M. E. 
Wilkins; ‘‘The Cricket Club,” by Phoebe Allen; ‘ Mrs, 
Blackett,” by the author of ‘‘I Must Keep the Chiimes 


34 to 40, 


Home Comforts. 
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Going” ; *‘ The Gospel and the Home,” by Mrs, Hallett; 
“Thoughts for the Chimney Corner,” by E. Wordsworth ; 
“‘Home Duties for Wives and Mothers,” by Mrs. 
Donaldson. Miss Acyes E. Siack suggests the following 
books as being most suitable for reading at ‘‘ Mothers’ 
Meetings”: ‘‘ Far Away Melodies,” by Mary Wilkins; 
‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy,” by Mrs. Burnett; ‘‘ Laddie,” 
“ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” “The Gold Tread,” by Norman 
Macleod ; ‘‘ Addresses and Stories for Mothers’ Meetings,” 
by Mrs. G. E. Morton ; ‘‘Sent Back by the Angels,” by 
Frederick Langbridge ; ‘‘ Stepping Heavenward,” by C. 
Prentiss; Rab and his ' riends,” by ‘ohn Biown, M.D.; 
“Plain Words on Health,” by the rame.—Mre. Date, of 
Truro, advises ‘‘ Ways and Means ia a Devonshire Village,” 
by E. Cruwys Sharland, from the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 
Cross, W.C. 
REPLIES : EDITORIAL. 

Gunca.—What is meant when this journal is described as 
“ The Official Organ of the N.B,.W.T.A.," is, not that the As- 
sociation pays for space, or controls the paper in any 
way, but simply that the Editor has formally under- 
taken, to your beloved President, to allow a certain 
amount of space to be filled with official messages and 
Association news, in the hope and expectation that the 
desire to see this news will induce the members of the 
Association to take in the paper themselves, and that the 
desire to spread interest in their work amongst others 
will lead them to give away the paper and introduce it and 
push it everywhere. No payment is made for space or 
for maintenance of the paper, by the B.W.T.A,, and the 
ciroulation amidst the members is the only recompense for 
the expense of producing their news. Members will there- 
fore doubtless feel that if they wish to have a paper to circu- 
late their news, they must help the Editor to push the 
paper amongst the genera] reading public too, to meet its 
expenses. 

THe SiaNpost.—Though I think with you that many, perhaps 
most women (though I doubt that if you take in all classes) 
pay too much attention to ‘‘ wherewithal they shall be 
clothed,” I do not agree that the matter is ‘‘ mere frivolity " 
and of noaccount. The dress hasso great an influence upon 
the whole aspect of the person, and the aspect has so much 
to do with our influence over others, that it cannot be 
regarded as of trivial importance,. I assure you I have 
seen such positive barm done to the woman's cause by the 
appearance on platforms of badly dressed women—women 
with little corkscrew curls bobbing round old heads— women 
who did not look even fresh and clean—women who wore 
manly garments in place of graceful, feminine ones—I 
have seen such prejudice and ridicule called out to obstruct 
the most important and deepest of the interests of our sex 
by such displays, that I cannot think dress of no import- 
ance. St. Paul was right when he proposed to take all 
steps and consider all points, by which he might gain 
some.” 

Mrs. FitMer, TYcpen, Soutn Arrica.—I have received your 
kind letter from so far away with great interest, and thank 
you for your kind words ; you express just what is the 
ambition of the whole staff of THE SicNaL when you say, 
‘¢ It stirs and brightens one’s intellect, gives broader and 
fuller light on woman's position, and enthuses us to work 
in the Master's cause.” With regard to your subscription, 
there was no remittance in your letter, but it is not 
instantly required, as your subscription bas been paid up 
to December 26th, by Mrs. Cooper, of Whittlesea, Cape 
Colony. 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 


| Also at 7O& 71, EUSTON SQUARE, Close to Euston Station, L.&N.W.R. 
Cleanliness and Quiet. 


Central for Business or Pleasure. 


es 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, 
London, May, 1895. 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 


Bakers spurious imitations of Hovis, which, having 
met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. 


SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN 
and ROYAL FAMILY. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtain- 
ing ** Hovis,” or if what is supplied as 
§© Efovis ”’ is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of which will be 
defrayed) to 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending another bread in place of 


“ HOVIS” do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 


=< 
peed 


Form of Flattery. 


—~ 
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« J cannot move this might; weight, 
I cannot find the golden ; 

But hosts of heaven around us wait, 
‘And none has ever said ‘ no’ to me. 


‘Sweet Saint, put by thy palm and scroll, 
‘And come uado the door for me!” . 

« Rest thee still, thou little fair soul, 
It is not mine to keep the key.” 


strike these doors a ! 

The air without is dark and cold.” 

“ Rest thee still, thou little pure heart, 
Not for my word will they unfold.” 


Up all the iy heights he prayed 

Mor that poor ue in the cold ; 

Still came the word, “ Not ours to aid ; 
We cannot make the doors unfold.” 


Women’s Poems. 


AT THE DOOR. 


A 117TTLE fair soul that knew no sin 
Looked over the edge of Paradiee, 

And saw one striving to come in, 
With fear and tumult in his eyes. 


“Oh, brother, is it you?” he cried ; és 
“Your face is like & breath from home ; 
- Why do you stay so long outside ? 
i” + Jam athirst for you to come ! 


| 


Tell me first how our mother fares, 
‘And has she wept too much for me?” 

“4+ -o- White are her cheeks and white her hairs, 
tw" But not from gentle tears for thee.” 
“6:7 «Tell me, where are our sisters gone?” 
eee! I left them weary and wan.” Ww ‘all the sacred air with pain ; 
“,, And tell me, is the baby grown?” And all the souls went u and cried, 
". . . * Alas! he is almost a man. Where never cry was eard in vain. 


But that poor Shadow, still outside, 


No eye beheld the pitying Face, 
The answer none might understand, 
Dimly through the silent space 
Was seen the stretching of a Hand. 
Mene.ia Bute SMEDLEY. 


in. “Cannot you break the gathering days, 
And let the light of death come through, 
- Bre his feet stumble in the maze 
- Qrossed safely by so few, 80 few P 


: (For like a crowd upon the sea 
That darkens till you find no shore, 
So was the face of life to me, 
Until I sank for evermore. 


THE STOIC. 


Rucues I hold in light esteem, 
And Love I laugh to scorn ; 

And lust of fame was but a dream, 
That vanished with the morn: 


‘~~ @ And like an army in the snow 
: My days went by, @ treacherous train, 
“Bach smiling as he struck his blow, 


A ” 
Until I ley among them—slain. And when I pray, the only prayer 


That moves my lips for me 
Is, “ Leave the heart that now I bear, 
‘And give me liberty ” 


Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
"Tig all that I implore ; 
Jn life and death, a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure. 
Emity BRONTE. 


. Qh, brother, there was & path so clear! a 
“There might be, but I never sought.” 
“Oh, brother, there was & sword so near! ” 
There might be, but I never fought!” 


“ Yet sweep this needless gloom aside, 
For you are come to the gate at last ! 
Then in despair that soul replied, 
“ «The gate is fast! the gate is fast!” 


i ———— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


Oor. 31, 1898. 


TO MY MOTHER SLEEPING. 


SLEEP on, my mother! sweet and innocent 
dreams 

Attend thee, best and dearest! Dreams that 
gild 

Life’s clouds like setting suns, with pleasures 
filled, 

And saintly joy, such as thy mind beseems,— 

Thy mind where never stormy passion gleams 

Where their soft nest the dovelike virtues’ 
build ; 

And calmest thoughts, like violets distill'd, 

Their fragrance mingle with bright wisdom’s 
beams. 

Sleep on, my mother ! not the lily’s bell 

So sweet; not the epamoured west-wind’s 


sighs 
That shake the dew-drop from her snowy cell 
So gentle ; not that dew-drop ere it flies 
So pure. E’en slumber loves with thee to dwell, 
Oh model most beloved of good and wise. 
Mary Russell Mitford. 


—_—_—— 


REMEMBER. 


ReMeMsBer me when I am gone away, 
i Gone far away into the silent land ; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more day by day 

You tell me of our future that you planned : 
| Only remember me; you understand 
' It will be late to counsel then or pray. 

: Yet if you should forget me for a while 

| Aad afterwards remember, do not grieve : 

| For if the darkness and corruption leave 

| A vestige of the thoughts tha’ once I had, 

| Better by far you should forget and smile 

| Than that you should remember and be sad. 


| 


Curistina Rossetti. 


“NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (incorporated). 


“BRITISH WOMEN’S LEAFLETS,” New Series, contains 4 New Leaflet, 


: “OUR RIBBON WHITE.” 
By Mrs. J- K. BARNEY. 2/6 per 100. 


a 
SPECIAL OFFER.—Parcels of Selected Literature can now be obtained at half price for cash. 
Orders from 5s. and upwards. 


— 


———- ee 


All Orders for Literature, etc., should be addressed, and Cheques and Money Orders for the same made payable, to Mrs. Warp POOLE, 24, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retail and Trade Agent for the various Publications of the 
white Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


AMERICAN LINE. SouTHAmPTON - New YORK SERVICE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 


“ST. LOUIS” -. -- 11,000 Tons. 


SPECIAL TRAINS leave Waterloo: Station, London, 
o1 day cf sailing, conveying Passengers and their bag- 
gage alongside the Steamers. 


“ST. PAUL” «. - 11,000 ,, 
“NEW YORK”... -» 10,500 _ ,, These Magnificent Vessels are amongst 
as PARIS” the largest and fastest in the world, and are well 


known for the regularity and rapidity of their 7as- 
paves across the Atlantic. 


... 10,500 ,, 


Appointed to sail feom SOUTHAMPILON direct to 
NKW YORK every Saturday. 

From NSW YORK to SOUTHAMPTON every 
Wednesday. 


THE SALOON accommodation and Cuisine is un- 
surpassed. Ladies’ Boudoir, Pianos, Libraries, Bath- 
rooms, etc. 


SECOND CABIN. The accommodation is of the very highest class, Vestibule, Piano. Bed, Bedding, and requisit3 Utensils being pzovided, and a Liberal Table provided. 
a+ Atl Passengers from LON DON will be furnished with Railway Tickets to SOUTHA MPTON, Free. 
Sailings from LT VERPOOL to Philadelphia every Wednesday. Splendia accommoaation tor ‘Second Cabin an! Bteerage Pacsen gers. 


Apply in New ‘York to INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION CO,, 6, Bowling Green. 


RICHARDSON, SPENCE & CO., |e tat ig | RDO 


‘ Canute Road SOUTHAMPTON. 
Managing Agents, O2, Water Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 9 
and Similar Matter. R R 
15 words for 18., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


Four insertions for the price of Three. 
Displayed Advertisements 4/- per inch, 


coer Monee Os Sach ee en om || AE 
EDUCATIONAL. —_ 
IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CHURCH LANE, 


CHESHUNT. HERTS. Boarders received. Exami- 
nation for Scholarships, November 4th. For rar- 


pe yee FOR LADIES. IN THREE SHAPES. 


YOUNG LADY GRAM, Medaliat, Society of Made of Serviceable Black or Coloured Cloths. 
Arts, London; Silver Medallist, egg! mg 


a et aly “Se sagsbos STS ae oe BatRe 


PTE FOUR, TR, May eet oO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Teaching. Pupils are prepared for Oxford, Cambridge, ; 
204 to 228, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


and Musical Local Exams. A bright, happy home. In- 
clusive Terms. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign during forthcommg 
season, may address the Lecturer_at Wood Lawn, Hampton 
Road, Birchfields, Birmingham. 


APARTMENTS, HYDROS, Etc. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, Bridgewater Square, Barbican, near 

St. Paul's Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of 
interest. Quiet, clean, economical. Write for ‘Visitor's 
Guide,” showing ‘ How to Spend a Week in London,” with 
tariff and testimonials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 


DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans, Highly prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


don. Rk. Sn eee 
Fondome —_—— GORDON sTaBLes | PR PAE. rr. | HALF-PINTS, 2i¢. 
ERMANY.—One or two young ladies can be i EO ar ee 3 LD: MEDAL | PINTS, 4¢d. 
received as boarders in a pleasant home in the North health and luxury.” ; é -o hw ] UARTS, 8d 
= ee, me eecne ADDY to Mies — = : Q : 
. Deane, ane’ ng-on-Thames. P 
oe eyes eee 8. CHIVERS & SONS, pp ois Fier rnc siu Festonr, Histon, CAMBRIDGE. 
LKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO.—Rev. Charles | GHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS ana eos as ees 
Garrett says: ‘‘My friends are unanimous in saying | PATENT BLANC @ARGES —24. and 3d suentkiomina pests ah ‘ed hee tba 
they have found the 8pa ‘A Home from Home.’’ In- packets and 6d. boxes—two more de- a BLANC MANGE. on he JKLLY, of 
clusive weekly terms from Sie, 6d. Physician, Thomas licious and digestible additions to the} | which avy Cook might be proud. 
Johnstone, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond.—Apply, Manageress. dinner and supper table. Made b y m's Proud: 


simply adding milk and boiling. i Of Grocers and Stores. 
OMFORTABLE HOME offered to Lady of 
straitened means in country village. Terms, 12. 
aweek. No duties, but applicant must be a gentle- 
woman and not infirm, Write. giving references, to F., 
care Messrs. VENN, 42, Jermyn Street, Piccadilly. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


Rartoe MATERNITY HOSPITAL (and 
School of Midwifery), Jeffreys Road, S.W, Under 
fully-qualified Medical Women. Ladies trained ir 


Midwifery for 1-0-8. Algo monthly nurse torrmances | UO NEFERMENTED. MODES AND ROBES. 


Small weckly payments from patients. Donations urgently 
______| This Wine is highly approved and 


neede > y 
Yorkshire Women’s Christian Temperance Onion. frequ ently prescribed by S . IMARIE BRIAND, 


The ANNUAL MEETING and Conference will be held ia the Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, 


Albemarle Baptist Schoolroom, Albemarle Crescent, Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, 


seniy to Mite, Arktmoon, Hayesthorpe, York. Tea Gowns, etc. 
r » Hayesthorpe, York __| Dr. NORMAN KERR, Prospectus | i adies' own materials made up. Perfeot fit guaranteed 
& Ki: KeloKens are plage Pagocosts. Dr J J RIDGE giving Sull . 
’ . ree (8 e of corse e . « 
aro Kies baci in eerge, tweed, etc. : : particulars of 211, OXFORD STREET, 

Price List free.—‘ Kal” Depot, 49, Bmma Place, Plymouth. ETC. price, dose, etc., Nearly opposite Peter Robinscn's. 
—— || ° 

post free on appli- 

cation. 


can play it. Cash or easy payments. 
° 4 - List of ‘tunes and full particulars free, 


MOLINA NOTICE.—<cnerst ive’ race A sans zarioae tee | Drides & Bridesmaids. 


Parcel Post for 2/9. 
my Noted Book of Coupons, value 30s, and by Par 
upwards. This if poe Es new, and surprises Specially resomeneniel ened 
everyone, ; AL DE ; 1 5: ; 
J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackburn. S IGN. ead ae yous A RUBTLON: GLOVES of any kind fitted previous to purchase at 


er eee ee Also as an crcellent non-alcoholic tonic and 
NON-ALCOHOLIG FLAVORING POWDERS. Q 


restorative after Typhoid, Scarlet, and Rheu- Jd. S.- GREG G’ s 
The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 


matic Fevers, Influenza, etc. 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger | weRTON ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON W. on apy lication. 


Plays Hymns, Popular Airs, Quadrilles, —_* SS 
Waltzes, Hornpipes. &c. A mere child 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., D.pot, First Floor, 92, New Lond Street, W. Price Licts 
than the beet extracts. In demand wherever known. 


“These are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
that did not show ay trace of poison. They are superior 
in strepzth and flavor to any liquid extracts I have ever 
analyert. I cannot see how you can possibly concentrate 


ADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 


ch flavoring in so little powder. : ee | i\ Grosvencr Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 
“SH M MERRENICK, New York, Analytical Chemist.” | speciuites me Evening Gowns, Trousseaus, and 
| indian ana Colonial Octnts, 


ad r flavoring powders forseveral months 
‘i. Leigioey zroetlent in Aevor, and economical because 
of concentrated strength—in fact * the porechen of fla- 
vorings.’ Every W.C.T.U. woman will hail the advent of 
a non-aleoholis flavoring to ae the nee bal os lag 
known to come in pral use. . 

They PELEN WT RABKER, National Ireasurer W.C.T.U. 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the Cause. 


| The Ynrivalled 


| 
i) 
| One Losense alone rclieves, 
‘| Sold cvaiswhere, Tins 14d. each, 


eatings Jozenges 


For further eee address : 
THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 


BEST TERMS TO AGENTS. 


'BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


eee 

IBERAL CHRISTIANITY (Unitarianism). For 

free reading.—Apply to Jocha W. Crompton, Rivington 
Hall, near Chorley, Lancashire. 
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Of the highest degree of 
Purity & Nutritive Value 


“Cadbury’s represents the standard of highest purity at present 
attainable in regard to cocoa.”— Zhe Lancet. 


*Cadbury’s Cocoa has in a remarkable degree those natural elements 
of sustenance which give the system endurance and hardihood, building 
up muscle and bodily vigour, with a steady action which renders it a most 
acceptable and reliable beverage.” — Health. 


“Of absolute purity and freedom from alkali. . . . An invaluable 
addition to our dietetic resources in the treatment of all forms of digestive 


disorders.” —Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine. 


tBR *“Cadbury’s is a preparation of genuine Cocoa, without any admixture 
q 4 é of starch or sugar ; it is light, refreshing and invigorating to the jaded mind 
: B and body. . . ~. Delicious to the palate, absolutely unadulterated, and 
: Af free from alkalies.” —Family Doctor. 


SS 


“A perfectly pure Cocoa of the highest quality. ‘The name ‘Cadbury’ 
on any packet is a guarantee of purity."—Medical Annual. 


“CADBURY's" 


“ y | 
WSS) 


“The typical Cocoa of English 
Manufacture—Absolutely Pure.” 


—The Analyst. 


y, Liv., aba and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Fr 
pole A-ivertise nent Agents, JOHN Happoy & Co,, Bouve: 
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